








Here’s how you'll feel 
when you give... 


new SMORKEL PEN for Christmas! 


If you’d like to know how Saint Nick feels when he hits with exactly the hoped-for 
gift... sprinkle your list with Sheaffer’s Snorkel Pens. 

You'll enjoy seeing how quickly friends and relatives retire the antiques they've 
put up with when they see the magic filling tube reach out to drink the ink. It 
means they’ll never have to mess with pen wiping again. 

And the point? Well, no matter how long they’ve “broken-in” the old, we'll 
guarantee to fit their hand better—immediately—with a new 14K gold Sheaffer 
point. 

With a wide range of prices, this gift won’t break your budget, either. See your 
Sheaffer dealer, and let him help you choose. 

P. S. Someone wants to know what you want for Christmas, too. Sheaffer’s 


Snorkel Pen is “happy hinting!” 
SHE A F FERS 


WHITE DOT /O\ OF DISTINCTION 





















This Fall, Sheaffer is sponsoring the famed 
Scholastic Writing Awards. Be sure to enter 
this creative writing competition that offers 
cash prizes as well as new Sheaffer Snorkel 
Pens for the winners. 






Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from $8.75 











Other modern Sheaffer Pens from just $3.75 













W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. « IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. « IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE « IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDO# 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


It's an old French custom. Once each year 
representatives of the shepherds of Landes, a 
region on the southwestern coast of France, 
come to Paris to take part in an ancient ritual. 
They attend mass at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, which was built in 1304, and parade 
through the streets of the French capital. 

Perched on stilts and wearing their pictur- 
*sque sheepskin coats, the shepherds make an 
odd sight against the background of twentieth 
century Paris. 

The stilts have a practical purpose, however. 
The soil of the Landes region is soft and sandy, 
suited mainly for forestry and sheep-raising. 
The stilts make walking easier on the sandy 
soil, and give the shepherds added height from 
which to watch the flocks in their care. 










iy BASKETBALL, football, baseball . . . in all 

. the top stars in your school 
know it’s SPALDING for sports equipment. 
And, with Christmas on the way, make sure 
Dad sees the big SPALDING name at the top 
of your list. You'll play every game better 
when youusethe best. Andthat’sSPALDING. 4. 

i 


Sports .. 


The Spalding official-size Fast- 
Flite basketball will give you a better 
game .. . and last longer, too. Other 
leather- or rubber-covered models to 
choose from. 


The top stars in 
your school go for 
a “Spalding Christmas” 








This white-banded, official-size 
SPALDING football. is made to take 
all the rugged treatment you'll ever 
give it. Choose from other leather- or 
rubber-covered models. 





Al Dark glove. It’s large-sized and fully leather lined. Official 


League baseball. There’s a complete line . . 
range in SPALDING equipment for your Christmas list. 


. a complete price 











Here’s how to double your prize money 








in the new Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards! 






Ask For 
Ansco All-Weather Film 
in the 3-Roll Economy Pak 

and 


SAVE 15c 


There’s only one way to be swre that 
every photo you enter in the new 
Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards is 
eligible for double the stated prize 
money. That’s by loading your camera 
every time with one of the famous 
Ansco films! 


You see there are 42 national cash 
awards totaling $1260. for the 
winning student photos this year. 
But every one.of these prizes will be 
doubled when the winning photos 
are made on an Ansco film! So don't 
risk winning just $50.00 when you 
can win $100.00 with the same 
picture made on Ansco Film. 


When a good picture opportunity 
comes along, the more pictures you 
take the better your chance of getting 
an award-winning photo. That means 
you'll want to keep plenty of the 
right kind of Ansco film on hand. 
For press cameras, you'll find that fast 
Ansco Superpan Press in sheets or film 
packs is a perfect choice for nearly 
any subject. For 35mm miniature 
cameras, choose between extreme 
speed Ansco Ultra Speed-Pan or fine 
grain Ansco Supreme. For roll film 
cameras, there’s Ansco Superpan Press, 
Ansco Supreme and the popular 
Ansco All-Weather film. 


Just make sure that your film is 
Ansco—the kind that can double your 
dollar awards! 


For full details, write 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 

PHOTO AWARDS 

33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Action flash shots like this call for a 
fast film—Ansco Ultra-Speed Pan for 
35mm cameras, or Strperpan Press 
in roll film, sheets or film packs. 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 


“From Research to Reality.” 
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,.- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Thanks 
Dear Editor: 

[ think that Senior Scholastic is a fine 
magazine. I especially like the short 
stories, such as the one in the November 
3 issue called “Get Up and Fight 
Again.” It was a very good story. Keep 
up the good work by putting more of 
such stories in the magazine. 

I am sorry to hear about Mr. Augus- 
tus K. Oliver. I would like to offer my 
sympathies. He seemed to be a very 
nice man from what I read in the No- 
vember: 3 issue. I am sure that all who 
read it will feel the same. 

Philip Martin 
Limestone High School 
Limestone, Maine 


On Teen-age Drivers 
Dear Editor: 

In the October 27 issue, under “Say 
What You Please,” you had a letter on 
teen-age driving and insurance. 

Steven said that five per cent of the 
automobile accidents had _ teen-age 
drivers involved, compared to 30 per 
cent of the accidents involving drivers 
from 25 to 44 years of age. However, 
there are about four years of teen-age 
driving and about 19 years from 25 to 
44, That is about the same, year for 
year, and I think there would be twice 
as many miles driven by the older 
group. 

I'm a boy who is just 17 years of age, 
and I have been driving one year. I’ve 
done a lot of rough driving, but now it 
just hurts me right down inside to ride 
with someone who skids his tires or 
uses his gas and brakes too much and 
too hard. 

I don’t think you would be a normal 
kid if you didn’t burn around a little, 
but this summer I lost two good bud- 
dies of mine in an accident that cost 
the lives of four people. 

I don’t blame the insurance compa- 
nies one bit for having insurance so 
high for teen-age drivers. 

Charles Immerzeel 


Campus School 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 














Out of every four students who want to go to 
medical school, only one is admitted. Some stu- 
dents send applications to as many as 40 schools, 
hoping one of the 79 medical schools in the U. S. 
will accept them. Do we need more schools? 
Some say we do. Others say we don’t. However, 
everybody agrees that medical schools need more 
money. Where is the money to come from? Uncle 
Sam? Business? Alumni? See Forum Topic of the 
Week: “Wanted—More Doctors”—p. 7 





All punning aside, things look black in the coal 
industry. Mines are shut down. Miners are out of 
work, Gas and oil are pushing coal out of business. 
And hiding just around the corner is atomic energy. 
What’s to be done? There are a number of answers. 
And the chances are that it will be a long time 
before coal becomes an exhibit in a museum. See 
“Is Coal Blacking Out?”’—p. 13 
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WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 





‘How would you like to get to school at 
5:30 in the a.m. for a special lab class 
(sorry, no credit), work until 8, then 
trot off to your regular classes? Crazy? 
“Doc” Harrington’s students love it. 
Meet him in Interview of the Week: 
“Dawn Patrol Teacher’—p. 6. 





The United Nations will soon complete its ten-year 
test run. It will be ready for overhauling. Some 
“mechanics” claim the U.N. has not met the test. 
Others are surprised that the U.N. machine has 
not broken down long ago. What’s ahead for the 
U.N. Charter? See Revamping the U.N.—p. 10 





This year the Metropolitan Opera House 
opened its season to the largest paying 
audience in its 71-year history—more than 
70,000. They didn’t all crowd into the Met, 
however. Most saw it on TV screens in 
theatres in other cities. What’s behind the 
boom in opera? See History Behind the 
Headlines—p. 15 


Attention science-fiction fans! Here is that 


rare creation, a science-fiction short short, 
by a man whose by-line on an S-F story is 
like the silk threads 
guarantee. And if you haven't discovered 
science fiction? Well . . 
from the Curious Cube,” short story by 
Nelson Bond—p. 24. 


in a dollar bill—a 


. read “The Voice 





PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 5; Understanding the News, p. 16; What 
Do You Know? p. 20; Boy dates Girl, p. 22; Special Christmas Gift 
Section, p. 26; Sports, p. 32; Movie Checklist, p. 33; Stamps, p. 34; 


Laughs, p. 35 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





“Dawn Patrol’ Teacher 


Meet “Doc” Harrington, teacher, engineer, writer 
of Westerns, and chief pilot of the “Dawn Patrol” 


AS it “spooks” or burglars? 

That’s what an excited citizen of Albuquerque, N. M., 
asked himself one wintry morning several years ago. Rising 
before dawn, he saw lights blazing in the windows of 
Albuquerque High. Hurriedly he called the police. 

“Uh-huh,” said the desk sergeant in a pacifying tone, 
“Tll send a squad car to check up.” 

Minutes later, two patrolmen were peering into the school 
gym. There stood a burly, gray-haired man and 38 students 
timing the movements of a long pendulum suspended from 
the ceiling. 

“Come on in,” shouted the gray-haired man. “We're 
using a Foucault pendulum to determine our latitude and 
the speed of rotation of the earth.” 

The patrolmen exchanged grins. “Just as the sergeant 
thought,” said one, “it’s Doc Harrington and his ‘Dawn 
Patrol.’” 


No Extra Credit for Dawn Patrol Classes 


Early-morning calls reporting “mysterious” doings at 
Albuquerque High have been coming in for the past 20 
years. Since 1934, students of the school have gathered 
there at dawn to carry out experiments in physics and 
chemistry with their teacher, Dr. Eldred R. Harrington. 

The Dawn Patrol sessions have usually opened at 5:30 
a.m., and ended three hours later, as the regular school 
day began. In most years, the sessions have been held five 
mornings a week. And not once has a student received any 
diploma credit for coming to the class! 

To the people of Albuquerque, Dr. Harrington’s 5:30 
class is a source of continuing wonder. Once a senior girl 
brought her dad. He stared in astonishment, then blurted, 
“I just couldn’t believe it so I came to see for myself. Now 
I’m going home and go back to bed!” 

Dr. Harrington told us how his unusual class got its start: 
“I've always been a five-o’clock-in-the-morning man. For 
years I’ve come to school at that hour to do research and 
experiments. My students got wind of what I was doing, 
and one morning in 1934 three of them showed up at dawn 
ind asked me to put them to work on some extra laboratory 
projects. The Dawn Patrol was born.” 

Members of the Dawn Patrol develop the habit of “doing 


se x ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK ¥% x wW 


How a man plays the game shows something of his char- 
acter. How he loses shows all of it.—Bushware 









something extra,” Dr. Harrington points out. This pays 
off later. Nearly all of the 400 alumni of this special class 
have made the honor roll in college. Many have become 
outstanding physicists, chemists, engineers, professors—and 
leaders in such non-scientific fields as business, medicine, 
law, and the ministry. 

One of Dr. Harrington’s former students, Dr. Crawford 
Dunlap, holds as many patents as Thomas Edison did at 
his age. 

A big-boned man in rumpled clothes, Dr. Harrington 
speaks in a soft Western drawl, blue-gray eyes beaming 
through rimless glasses. His conversation is studded with 
anecdotes and jokes culled from an amazing variety of 
“spare-time” activities—as licensed civil engineer, land 


“surveyor, part-time professor at the University of New 


Mexico, amateur photographer, musician, motorcyclist, 
author of four high school texts, and close to 200 articles in 
scientific journals. 

“I also contribute wild-and-woolly tales to Western maga- 
zines,” he added, “—but under an assumed name. I’d never 
live it down if my students found out which stories they 
were!” : 

Dr. Harrington, now 52, got into teaching by accident. 
He was graduated from Albuquerque High and worked his 
way through the University of New Mexico, 


“Youth Has Every Bit of What It Takes” 


“I found job pickings pretty slim in 1924,” he told us, 
“the year I took my degree in engineering. So I took a post 
as teacher and eoach at Shoshone, Idaho, High. Soon after, 
I got a chance to get an engineering job. I turned it down. 
I had discovered teaching was for me.” In 1930, Dr. 
Harrington returned to his alma mater. 

When our talk turned to the high school students of 
today, Dr. Harrington’s words rang with emphasis: “I often 
hear that the younger generation is made up of loafers who 
can’t do difficult things such as the older generation did. | 
belong to that older generation, but I believe the younger 
one is a distinct improvement, It’s a generation that will 
react to a challenge and meet it with intelligence, courage, 
and industry. 

“Working with the Dawn Patrol has convinced me that 
our modern-day youth has every bit of what it takes!” 

—Bos STEARNS 


(Dr. Harrington was recently appointed Director of Sec- 
ondary Education for Albuquerque Public Schools.) 
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Adapted from cartoon by Poinier in Detroit Free Press 


Do they need a firmer handhold, or will it support them? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Out of every four students who want to go to medical 
school, only one is admitted. Some students send applica- 
tions to as many as 40 different schools. They keep their 
fingers crossed hoping that one of the 79 medical schools in 
the United States will accept them. 

Looking at these figures, some people argue that the “bot- 
tleneck” created by the limited number of medical schools 
is a good thing. Not everyone who wants to become a doc- 
tor has the skills necessary to succeed. Thus, only the quali- 
fied students are chosen. 

Looking at the same figures, other people argue that we 
are creating a shortage of doctors. This shortage, they say, 
eventually will create a national health crisis. Immediate 
steps must be taken to train more physicians. Otherwise, by 
1960, people in many areas of the country will not be able 
to get adequate medical care. 


Medical Schools Need Money 


Doctors themselves, for the most part, agree that a greater 
number of physicians should be trained. However, they deny 
that a serious shortage of doctors is endangering the health 
of the nation. This point of view is held by the American 
Medical Association (A. M. A.), the professional organiza- 
tion of the nation’s doctors. 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





WANTED— 


More Doctors 


A pro and con discussion: 





How can we broaden medical education? 






All sides agree on one point: Medical schools are having 
a tough time financially. In certain classes the number of 
students per teacher is not more than five. This means a 
large number of teachers. Add to this the cost of expensive 
lab equipment and you find that it costs about $10,000 to 
carry a student through four years of medical training. 
Average yearly tuition, however, is about $800. 

Where does the missing $6,800 come from? The money 
comes from wealthy donors, alumni, and grants from state 
legislatures. 

Some people point out that the money from these sources 
is not enough—if we are to expand the operation of our 
medical schools. They urge Federal aid to medical educa- 
tion. Others bristle at this proposal. If the Federal Govern- 
ment aided medical education, they say, socialized medicine 
would be a short step away. 


May Come Before Congress 


In 1949 a bill was introduced in Congress to give every 
medical school a $500 Federal subsidy for each student, in 
addition to other grants. The bill was approved by the 
Senate. The House of Representatives failed to také action. 

In 1952 a 15-member committee appointed by President 
Truman to study the nation’s health turned in its report. 
The committee urged Federal aid to medical schools. The 
1952 Democratic platform supported this recommendation. 

President Eisenhower has opposed such a plan. He has 
proposed, however, Government re-insurance for voluntary 
prepaid health plans. This proposal was turned down by the 
Eighty-third Congress. But the President has promised to 
resubmit the plan to the Eighty-fourth Congress. Therefore, 
it is likely that the whole question of Federal aid to medical 
education will come up again. 

Let us look at some of the issues involved. 












Are We Training 
Enough Doctors? 
NO! 
1. We urgently need more medical 


schools to stave off a national health 
emergency. 





In 1905, during Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Presidency, there were 155 American 
medical schools. They graduated 5,600 


physicians a year. 


Forty-five years later, the population 
of the country had doubled. But the 
number of new physicians graduated 


was just about the same as in 1905. And | 








the number of medical schools in the 
country? They had been cut to 79. 
There are about 215,000 licensed physi- 
cians in the U. S. today. 

The Truman Commission has said 
that 1960 is the key year. Unless imme- 
diate steps are taken, we may be short 
a maximum of 45,000 doctors by 1960. 
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This means that an average of over 
35,000,000 people will be left without 
adequate health care. 

The outlook for dentists is almost as 
bad. According to present predictions, 
we shall be short 34,000 dentists by the 
time 1960 rolls around. 

Former President Herbert Hoover has 
issued a warning on the need for train- 
ing additional doctors. “Our medical 
education system is woefully inadequate 
for the conduct of our national defense 
and our Federal hospitals for veterans 
and others,” Mr. Hoover has said. “And 
it is doubly inadequate for the needs 
of the people generally.” 

Of course, the shortage is more acute 
in some areas of the country than in 
others. But in a free nation you cannot 
tell a doctor where to practice and force 
him to stay there. 


2. We need more medical schools 
because discrimination now bars some 
qualified students from becoming doctors. 


It would be all to the good if the 
limited number of medical schools kept 
only the poorly qualified applicants 
from becoming doctors. However, highly 
qualified men and women are also be- 
ing turned away each year. 

Many schools supported by state 
taxes admit only students who live in 
a particular state or area. Applicants 
from New Jersey, which has no medical 
school, find it difficult to get into a 
Pennsylvania medical school. 

Dr. W. C. Davison, dean of Duke 
University Medical School, declares that 
individual students coming from rural 
areas are also the victims of discrimi- 
nation.: He feels that the high school 
training of the rural farm boy does not 
measure up to the training received in 
the big city high schools. Therefore, big 
city students win out in competition for 
admission to medical schools. 

There also appears to be evidence, a 
New York State legislature report sug- 
gests, that some medical schools have 
in the past discriminated against quali- 
fied students because of their religion 
or race. 


3. The ideal of the “family doctor’ 
is disappearing because physicians today 
are pressed for time. 


In past decades, every family knew it 
could depend on its doctor in time of 
trouble. He was a friend of the family 
who knew all about Junior’s tendency 
to catch cold and the stubbornness of 
grandma. Because of this understand- 
ing, he could do a better job of treating 
the patient. 

Nowadays, the ideal of the old-fash- 
ioned family doctor is disappearing. 
Why? The modern physician simply 
doesn’t have enough time. In some 
areas, when illness strikes, a family has 





to call on a doctor who is a complete 
stranger. 

The Truman Commission. was wor- 
ried about this trend. In their report, 
members said, “There are not enough 
general practitioners and most of those 
we have are so busy they cannot give 
the patient the time and sympathetic 
care the old family doctor used to give 
in a home visit.” 


YES! 


1. There is a constantly increasing 
supply of physicians. 


“Statistical propaganda,” is the way 
Dr. Frank Dickinson, of the A. M. A.’s 
Bureau of Medical Economic Research, 
brands the predicted shortage of 45,000 
doctors by 1960. 

There is, of course, a shortage of doc- 
tors. However, its seriousness has been 
greatly exaggerated. Meanwhile, our 
supply of competent physicians has 
been swelling every year. 

Since 1921, the number of doctors 
has doubled. Since 1930, the number of 
new doctors graduated each year has 
constantly kept ahead of the growth in 
population. Each year for the last six, 
the graduating classes of the nation’s 
medical schools have hit a new high in 
numbers. In 1954, 6,861 doctors were 
graduated. By 1960, it is estimated, 
7,000 new medical men will be avail- 
able annually. The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association states that by 
1960 the number of doctors graduated 
will be 30 per cent greater than in 1950 
—“a rate of expansion which promises 
to exceed that of any other major pro- 
fession.” 

Moreover, there is no need to fret 
and worry about the expansion of facili- 
ties in our medical schools. Well over 
$300,000,000 has been spent on this 


- jtem since 1945. There are now seven 


more medical schools in the U. S. than 
at the start of World War II. And 10 
new medical schools probably will open 
in the next five or six years. 

Paul de Kruif, noted science writer, 
asserts, “By 1960, the year of the alarm- 
ing shortage feared by Washington 
politicians, we'll have more doctors in 
proportion to the population—and better 
ones—than we have today and we al- 
ready have more . .-. than any great 
nation . . .” 

Dr. Francis T. Hodges, testifying at 
a public hearing of the Truman Com- 
mission, declared, “I argue that there is 
no true shortage of physicians but a 
relative shortage dependent on two 
conditions. The first is an excess of spe- 
cialties, the second is improper distri- 
bution.” 

More and more doctors tend to spe- 
cialize in a particular branch of medi- 
cine. As a result, the number of men 
who handle commonplace aches and 
pains is becoming smaller. 





Distribution troubles crop up because 
doctors are human. 

For example, in the state of Alabama, 
one-third of all the doctors in private 
practice live in or around the large city 
of Birmingham. But the rural areas of 
the state are hard-pressed for medical 
men. 

Most medical school graduates start 
their practice in the communities where 
they think they can earn a larger in- 
come. Also, most graduates set up prac- 
tice in the same type of town as the one 
in which they were brought up. Statisti- 
cally, most doctors are city boys or else 
marty city girls. 

Therefore, the Northeastern and Cen- 
tral Atlantic states, with their large 
cities, have a high ratio of doctors. The 
poorer rural sections of the country in 
the Southeast and Southwest have a low 
ratio. 


2. The “‘mass production” of physi- 
cians is undesirable. 


It takes only a few minutes to show 
a man how to dig a ditch. But it takes 
years of hard, individual work to teach 
a man enough about the human body 
to qualify him to save lives. 

At the beginning of the century, 
American medical schools were turning 
out a large number of doctors. But many 
of the institutions were “diploma mills.” 
They granted an M.D. degree to stu- 
dents without proper qualifications, In 
1910, the American Medical Associa- 
tion took steps to raise the standards of 
the medical profession. It set up a strict 
code of standards and forced inferior 
schools to shut down. That is why there 
was a sharp reduction in the number of 
medical graduates for a number of years 
after 1910. 

In a statement of policy the Ameri- 
can Medical Association asserts, “The 
A. M. A. is duty bound to protest the 
exaggerated estimates of need for addi- 
tional physicians that can be met only 
by debasing quality and medical edu- 
cation.” 


3. Doctors nowadays can treat more 
patients than ever befdre. 


Modern science has enabled today’s 
doctor to handle more patients in a day 
than the old-fashioned physician could 
in a week. Automobiles and paved r 
help him travel farther in less time. The 
telephone cuts down the number of 
house calls that must be made. 

“Wonder drugs” and new medical 
techniques cure patients in days of il- 
nesses that previously required weeks 
of care. 

The number of doctors graduated in 
1905 and 1950 was numerically the 
same. However, in terms of available 
medical care, two or three times the 
number of doctors was graduated in 
1950. 
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Will Federal aid to med schools mean political interference? 


Can We Increase Medical 
Facilities Without Federal Aid? 


YES! 


1. Federal aid will bring government 
control and socialized medicine. 


The American Medical Association 
has consistently opposed Federal sub- 
sidies to medical education. It felt that 
such aid would lead to compulsory 
health insurance and eventually to so- 
cialized medicine. 

Clem Whitaker, director of the 
A. M. A.’s National Education cam- 
paign, called the Congressional measure 
for aid to medical schools a “fringe bill.” 
He called several companion bills be- 
fore Congress by the same name. “No 
one of the fringe bills by itself would 
usher in a complete system of socialized 
medicine, but each of the bills is de- 
signed to achieve part of that objec- 
tive,” he said. , 

Federal aid would also likely mean 
Federal interference with the free oper- 
ation of medical schools. Dr. Charles E. 
Smith, dean of the School of Public 
Health at the University of California, 
has declared: “We should continue to 
seek alternatives to governmental aid 
... When Government funds are used, 
rules must be established to insure an 
accounting to the taxpayer through his 
legislators. Unless care is exercised, 
such control could interfere with aca- 
demic freedom.” 


2. Greater. reliance should be placed 
on voluntary means of raising funds for 
medical school needs, and on local action. 


Without Government subsidies and 
Government red tape, funds available 


to medical schools have jumped 69 per ° 


cent in the last half dozen years. 
The A. M. A. feels that a good part 


of the extra money needed can be raised 
through voluntary contributions. It has 
formed a special organization to collect 
donations from practicing physicians. 
A companion organization has been 
established to raise money among lead- 
ers in business, industry, labor, and 
agriculture. The two outfits together 
hope to raise $10,000,000 annually. 

Two weeks ago, President Eisen- 
hower declared he was interested in 
raising private funds to help the na- 
tion’s medical schools. The use of pri- 
vate money, he said, will keep “the 
dead hand” of Government bureaucracy 
off the medical profession. 

Greater reliance should be placed on 
local action. When the village of Mer- 
rilan, Wisconsin, found itself without 
medical assistance, the citizens bought 
a home, clinic, and new car. They 
offered these free of charge to a quali- 
fied doctor who would settle in their 
community. An enterprising young man 
soon snapped up the offer. 

The state of Mississippi, the least 
wealthy state in the Union, is attracting 
more doctors through a scholarship pro- 
gram. The state offers $5,000 grants to 
students for medical study. In return, 
the students promise to practice for five 
years in a “doctorless” area of the state. 


3. We can get more doctors by short- 
ening the number of years a medical 
student must go fo school. 


Today, before a student enters medi- 
cal school, he must first study three or 
four years in a liberal arts college. 
However, English and social studies 
have little to do with the art of healing. 
It would not hurt to eliminate or else 
cut down the length of the “pre-medi- 
cal” course. 

We could also do away with the year 
of interneship in a hospital, now re- 
quired of all physicians after gradua- 
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tion. Instead, the new doctor could start 
practicing immediately in a community. 
To give him guidance during this first 
year, he could serve as an apprentice 
under an older physician. 


NO! 


1. Federal aid is the only way fo raise 
the huge amount of money required by 
medical schools. 


After a year of hard-hitting appeals 
for funds, private organizations were 
able to raise only a little over $3,000,- 
000. However, it is estimated that all 
the medical schools together will need 
an appropriation of $708,000,000 a year 
to achieve their goals if we are also to 
construct new schools. 

The Government already contributes 
funds to research projects and hospital 
construction without endangering free 
enterprise in medicine. Dr. James H. 
Means states, “The hospital construction 
program . ... gives an excellent demon- 
stration of how Government ean co- 
operate with voluntary effort to achieve 
a nation-wide program . . .” 

“The Federal Government would not 
attempt to dictate . . .” says Dr. Al- 
fred Blalock of Johns Hopkins, who 
was inaugurated as president of the 
American College of Surgeons last week. 


2. Alternatives other than Federal aid 
would lower professional standards. 


We would be stumbling backwards 
into the “diploma mill” days of the 
medical profession if proposals were 
adopted to eliminate the pre-medical 
course or the period of interneship. 

On the contrary, a three-man com- 
mittee of university professors urged 
that the pre-medical course be enriched. 
Before a man can be a good doctor, he 
must first know the world about him. 


3. Federal aid to medical schools is 
necessary to provide for our national 
defense needs. 


It makes good sense for the Federal 
Government to train troops. It’s just as 
shrewd to spend Government money on 
training medical men. 

We ended World War II against 
Japan because we had the trained sci- 
entific brainpower to produce the 
A-bomb. We equally need trained med- 
ical brains to provide for national health 
in time of war. Senator Lister Hill of 
Alabama says our survival as a nation 
depends more on the health of the 
people than on a stockpile of atom 
bombs. 

If a war should break out, we could 
not train doctors-for military and civilian 
needs overnight. It takes 10 years to 
produce a good physician. The Federal 
Government must start now to build up 
a reservoir of trained physicians in case 
of emergency. 
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HE United Nations will soon com- 
plete its ten-year test-run. It will be 
ready for an overhauling job. 

Some “diplomatic mechanics” main- 
tain that the U. N. has not met the test, 
that it has not run too well. 

Others are surprised that it has run 
at all, that the U. N. machine did not 
break down years ago. 

What few people realize is that the 
U. N. is a peculiar “machine,” one that 
has a built-in, self-correcting device. 

This self-correcting device is Article 


article spells out how and under what 
circumstances the machine can be al- 
tered, renovated, or just “simonized.” 

The “gimmick” is a “General Con- 
ference of Members of the United 
Nations for the purpose of reviewing 
the present Charter.” Such a conference 
—according to Article 109, Paragraph 1 
—may be held at a date and place to be 
fixed by a two-thirds vote of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven (of the eleven) members of the 
Security: Council. 

Then Paragraph 3 of the same article 
states that if a General Conference “has 
not been held before the tenth annual 
session of the General Assembly”—i.e., 
September, 1955—“the proposal to call 
such a conference shall be placed on 
the agenda of the session.” 












Adapted from a cartoon by Rube Goldberg in the New York Sun 


109 of the United Nations Charter. The * 


The world organization is due for overhauling 


and repair... . How can we make it moré efficient? 


This is done automatically, without 
any vote being taken. But the decision 
to hold the conference must be passed 
by a simple majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly and by 
a vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council. 

There are indications that a majority 
of U. N. members want a conference to 
review the Charter. It is at this con- 
ference that alterations in the U. N. 
Charter would be discussed and voted 
on. 


Charter Review Under Study 


Both Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
chief U. S. delegate to the U./N., have 
said they favor a Charter review con- 
ference. 

A start in that direction was made at 
the Eighth General Assembly in 1953. 
A resolution was adopted requesting 
the U. N. Secretariat to make prepara- 
tions for the review conference. 

The resolution was overwhelmingly 
approved. The vote was 54 to 5, with 
no abstentions. The five “No” votes were 
cast by Soviet Russia. and her four sat- 
ellites. 

During the debate in the Assembly, 
several delegations (Argentina, Cuba, 
the ‘Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakis- 


Revamping the 


tan, and the United States) suggested 
that member governments submit pre. 
liminary views on possible revision of 
the Charter. In a number of countries, 
reform of the U. N. Charter is already 
under study. 

In the United States, the Government 
has taken the initiative in calling atten. 
tion to the opportunities that a Review 


‘ Conference can provide. It is seeking 


the opinion of the American people, 
Every effort is being made to solicit the 
views of organizations and private indi- 
viduals. ' 

With the endorsement of the Depart- 
ment of State, the Senate in September, 
1953 set up a subcommittee of its For- 
eign Relations Committee. The job of 
the subcommittee is to make a study of 
proposals to revise the Charter of the 
United Nations. This ‘subcommittee- 
officially known as the “Senate Subcom. 
mittee on the United Nations Charter’~ 
is a bipartisan body composed of eight 
Senators, four from each party. 

Earlier this year, the subcommittee 
took testimony from Secretary of State 
Dulles and Ambassador Lodge. 

To find out specifically what the 
American people think about Charter 
Review and to learn what changes, if 
any, they want our Government to sup- 
port, the subcommittee has been hold- 
ing public hearings in various parts of 
the country. Such hearings have already 
been held at Akron, Ohio; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin:; Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; Louisville, Kentucky, and Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

In addition, representatives of na- 
tional organizations and institutions are 
being asked for their views on this issue. 


Why U. S. Favors Review 


Why does the United States favor a 
Charter review conference? There are 
several reasons. First of all, it is a mat 
ter of simple good faith. During the 
original U. N. conference at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945, some of the provisions 
in the Charter were adopted over rather 
strong objections on the part of many 
member nations (particularly the smaller 
countries). Among the provisions which 
they disliked were those that gave spe 
cial privileges to the Big Five (the U.S, 
Britain, France, China, and Russia). 

Ultimately the smaller countries 
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United Nations 


the others in adopting the Charter. But 
they did so on the promise that they 
would have an opportunity to re-exam- 
ine the Charter after a ten-year trial. 
The United States had indicated at that 
time that it would support such a con- 
ference. 

There are also other reasons for re- 
appraising the Charter. The principal 
one is that the world situation has 
changed almost unrecognizably since 
1945. 

The Big Five unity—a basic assump- 
tion of the Charter—has broken down. 
The world has been split into two armed 
camps which are engaged in a global 
“cold war” and in local “hot wars.” 

The Communists, since the end of 
World War II,. have enslaved millions 
of people and are endeavoring to en- 
slave millions more. 

Three of our former enemies (Japan, 
Germany, Italy) have become our allies, 
and a former “ally” (Soviet Russia) is 
now on the other side of the fence. 

These developments were not antici- 
pated when the U. N. Chartier was 
drafted in 1945. Nor did the authors of 
the Charter foresee the invention of 
thermonuclear weapons. 

As Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles pointed out in an address before 
the American Bar Association on August 
26, 1958, “The United Nations Charter 
now reflects serious inadequacies. One 
inadequacy sprang from _ ignorance. 
When we were in San Francisco in the 
spring of 1945, none of us knew of the 
atomic bomb which was to fall on Hiro- 
shima on August 6, 1945. The Charter 
is thus a pre-atomic-age Charter. In this 
sense it was obsolete before it actually 
came into force. As one who was at San 
Francisco, I can say with confidence 
that if the delegates there had known 
that the mysterious and immeasurable 
power of the atom would be available 
as a means of mass destruction, the pro- 


visions of the Charter dealing with dis- , 


armament and the regulation of arma- 
ments would have been far more 
emphatic and realistic.” 


Advantages of Review 


Clearly, a Charter review conference 
is in order. But what assurance is there 
that such a conference will be held? 

The chances seem to be better than 


~ 


good. First is the fact that 54 (out of 
60) member nations at the last General 
Assembly session voted to have the Sec- 
retariat prepare for a review conference. 
This would indicate that they favor 
such a conference. 

Second—and equally important—So- 
viet Russia cannot exercise her veto 
power to prevent the holding of a 
Charter Review Conference. 

Soviet Russia CAN, however, veto 
any alterations or amendments to the 
Charter. How? According to Article 108, 
a Charter amendment must be approved 
by “all the permanent members of the 
Security Council” (i.e., the Big Five). 

But if Soviet Russia can veto Charter 
amendments, why hold a Review Con- 
ference? Wouldn't it be just a waste of 
time? 

Not at all, says the State Department. 
Secretary Dulles has said: “The exist- 
ence of this veto does not mean that 
the Review Conference is a futility. At 
San Francisco each of the nations 
which had joined to draft the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Proposals had a ‘veto’ over 
changes from these proposals. Never- 
theless, they did not exercise that veto 


—— 


Summers in Buffalo Evening Sons 
Laboring Under a Handicap—But the 
weapon works for the free world, too. 
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as against changes which were clearly 
reasonable and demanded by world 
opinion. We can hope that the same 
conditions will prevail at the prospec- 
tive Review Conference. We can rea- 
sonably make our plans on the working 
hypothesis that no one nation will, in 
fact, be able arbitrarily to impose 
changes or to veto changes.” 

As a recent State Department publi- 
cation points out, a Review Conference 
“would be worth while no matter what 
its specific results might be. . . . Experi- 
ence shows that on occasion the Krem- 
lin cannot afford to ignore the weight of 
public opinion throughout the world.” 

There are other advantages in holding 
a Charter Review Conference. It would 
provide an opportunity for some sober 
stocktaking of the world organization’s 
ten-year record—its successes and its 
failures. The Review Conference would 
bring greater understanding to the peo- 
ples of the world of what the United 
Nations is and what it could become. 

And that brings us to the key ques- 
tion—How should the U. N. Charter be 
revised? 


Some Extreme Suggestions 


There is no dearth of ideas on this 
subject. But the test is how practicable 
are they. 

“Politics,” it has been said, “is the art 
of the possible.” Accordingly, sugges- 
tions for revising the Charter should be 
workable and realistic. 

Let us first analyze some of the ex- 
treme suggestions, the “unrealistic” ones: 


1. Write a Brand New Charter 


In the opinion of most statesmen, this 
would be the surest way to disband the 
United Nations. It would take many 
months to write a new charter and 
there is little likelihood that more than 
a handful of nations would agree on 
what it should be like. 

Even the severest critics of the U. N. 
concede that not everything about the 
U. N. is wrong. They admit that it has 
many good features which should be 
preserved. The purpose of the Review 
Conference is not to start from scratch, 
but to try to improve the existing U. N. 
machinery. 

As Secretary Dulles has said: “The 
United Nations as it is, is better than no 
United Nations at all.” 


2. Transform the U. N. into a World 
Government 
This idea, most observers agree, is 
utterly far-fetched. First of all, there is 
not a government in the world today 


which would agree to surrender its 


authority to any “superstate.” Certainly, 
the majority of the American people 
would not be willing to entrust their 
fate to a superstate. (Turn page) 
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Secondly, no world government could 
possibly be formed while the world is 
half free and half slave. Can you con- 
ceive a “world cabinet” composed of, 
say, President Eisenhower, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, Georgi M.: Malenkov, 
and Chou En-lai agreeing on a common 
program? Or, the Communist dictators 
complying with an order from a “world 
parliament” to permit free elections and 
a free press in their Red-ruled domains? 


3. Kick Russia Out of the U. N. 


Some groups make a strong case in 
support of such an action. Soviet Russia 
has persistently flouted the principles 
of the U. N. Charter. She has resorted 
to “the threat or use of force” to seize 
control of other countries. She has also 
flagrantly abused her veto power, there- 
by blocking the will of the majority of 
members in the U. N. 

On the other hand, the advantages 
of having Soviet Russia remain in the 
U. N. outweigh the disadvantages, in 
the opinion of many leaders. Russia’s 
presence within the U. N. has made it 
possible for the free world to lay bare 
Russia’s record of hypocrisy before the 
bar of world opinion. 

Within the forum of the United 
Nations, the United States and the free 
world have been winning the battle of 
ideas. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that throughout its history, the U. N. 
has never adopted a single major Soviet 
proposal to which we have objected. 

As Ambassador Lodge pointed out, 
the Russians cannot control the United 
Nations; they cannot break it up; they 
do not dare leave it! 


4. Let U. S. Quit the U. N. 


This, in the opinion of most people, 
is like suggesting that we throw out the 
baby with the bath. Just because the 
U. N. has some shortcomings is no rea- 
son for us to abandon it. You don’t dis- 
card a car when it breaks down. You 
repair it. The same applies to the U. N. 

To quote the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft (Rep., Ohio): “Certainly, I would 
not advocate a withdrawal from the 
United Nations at this time. It does 
give a forum in which matters of dif- 
ference can be discussed and brought 
out in the open. If we know what these 
differences are, there is some better 
chance for adjusting them than if griev- 
ances are built up under the surface 
which break out constantly in unfore- 
seen conflict.” 


5. Abolish the Veto 


The veto power enjoyed by the Big 
Five in the Security Council is a sort of 
double-edged weapon. True enough, it 
has been abused by Soviet Russia. She 
has employed it too often to hamstring 
the Security Council. 


But the veto also serves to protect 
our own national interests. It is the 
guarantee we have that we will not be 
forced by a majority in the U. N. to 
take any action that we do not favor. 

It is for this reason that the United 
States (no less than Russia) insisted on 
the inclusion of the Big Five veto when 
the Charter was drafted. For the same 
reason we are opposed today to abol- 
ishing the veto. 

What changes, then, does the United 
States favor? In a speech before the 
Charter Review Subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
January 18, 1954, Secretary Dulles sug- 
gested the following six changes in the 
U. N. Charter. 


Six Changes U. S. Favors 


1. Transfer greater responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace and security 
from the Security Council, where a veto 
could paralyze action, to the General 
Assembly, where there is no veto. 

(Already, under the “Uniting for 
Peace Resolution” of 1950, members of 
the U. N. may be requested by the 
General Assembly to provide armed 
forces to put down an aggression, if a 
veto by one of the Big Five powers pre- 
vents the Security Council from taking 
action. ) 

2. Eliminate the Security Council 
veto on admission of new members and 
on the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

(The Soviet veto has barred the fol- 
lowing countries from admission to the 
U. N.: Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Fin- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Re- 
public of Korea, Laos, Libya, Nepal, 
Portugal, and Viet Nam.) 





The Only World Rostrum We Have 








8. Use a system of “weighted voting” 
in the General Assembly. 

“In the General Assembly, each nation 
has one vote. Is this the best arrange. 
ment?” asked Secretary Dulles. “If the 
General Assembly is to assume greater 
responsibilities, then should there not 
be some form of weighted voting, s 
that nations which are themselves up. 
able to assume serious military or finan- 
cial responsibilities cannot put those 
responsibilities on other nations? Should 
there be, in some matters, a combina- 
tion vote whereby affirmative action re. 
quires both a majority of all the mem. 
bers, on the basis of sovereign equality, 
and also a majority vote, on a weighted 
basis, which takes into account popu- 
lation, resources, etc.?” 

4. Create a special, permanent organ 
—similar to the Trusteeship Council or 
Economic and Social Council—to deal 
with the development of atomic and 
other mass-destruction weapons. 

5. Revise the standards for admis. 
sion, suspension, and expulsion of mem- 
bers. 

(Under Articles 5 and 6 of the pres. 
ent Charter, suspension and expulsion 
of members requires Security Council 
action, which is subject to veto. ) 

6. Strengthen the U. N. Charter’ 
provisions on the development of inter- 
national law. 

In view of the importance of law as 
an accepted standard of international 
conduct, Secretary Dulles felt that not 
enough progress has been made in de- 
veloping a body of international law. 
“This,” he declared, “is a great handi- 
cap to world order .. .” 


U. N.—“Sheer Necessity” 


And this brings us to the final ques- 
tion: Is there much point in going to 
all this trouble and bother to patch up 
the U. N.? In a word, is the U. N. 
worth it? 

President Eisenhower, for one, thinks 
it is. “With all its defects,” he said, 
“with all the failures that we can check 
up against it, it [the U. N.] still repre- 
sents man’s best organized hope to sub- 
stitute the conference table for the bat- 
tlefield. It has had its failures, but it 
has had its successes. Who knows what 
could have happened in these past years 
of strain and struggle if we hadn’t had 
the United Nations? I think it is far 
more than merely a desirable organi- 
zation in these days. Where every new 


invention of the scientist seems to make . 


it more nearly possible for man to it 
sure his own elimination from this globe, 
I think the United Nations has become 
sheer necessity.” 

What do YOU think? What changes 
would you propose in the U. N. set-t 
The most interesting replies will be pub- 
lished in our “Say What You Pleasé’ 
department. 
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UR coal deposits were born millions 

of years ago when pre-historic ani- 
mals roamed the earth. Coal might be 
a museum freak today, like the bones 
of the dinosaur—except for one thing. 
Man found that coal would burn. Coal 
became an essential part of our way of 
life. 

Since World War II, however, the 
coal industry has begun to show symp- 
toms of illness. For anthracite (hard) 
coal, the symptoms look serious. In the 
peak days of World War I, 110,445,000 
tons of anthracite coal were dug out of 
the mines of the anthracite region of 
eastern Pennsylvania in one year. 

Last year, only 30,534,000 tons were 
mined in Pennsylvania. And production 
is chuting downhill faster all the time. 
The output for 1953 was 24 per cent 
under 1952’s low figure of 39,924,000 
tons of anthracite coal. 

The bituminous (soft) coal fields are 
also in difficulty. Some 500,000 men 
were employed in soft coal in 1937. 
Only 193,000 are working in the soft 
edal industry today. Production for this 
year is running 18 per cent behind 1953. 

Many mines are operated only two or 
three days a week. Consequently, there’s 
little profit to show. 

Every month sees more mines closing 
their shafts. In the last year and a half, 
156 mines in the anthracite region have 
been shut down. Each time a mine is 
shut down, more men are thrown out 
of work. There are an estimated 125,000 
unemployed in the coal regions today. 

To help tide these people over, the 
Federal Government is shipping surplus 
food to these areas. State unemploy- 
ment checks and social security benefits 
are coming in handy, too. 

Many of the communities—where 
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But with the help of modern science the patient will recover. 


mining is the only industry—are begin- 
ning to take on the appearance of 
ghost towns. Young people are pulling 
up stakes and moving to new areas 
where work is more plentiful. Older 
folks have their roots in the towns where 
they were born. They just “hang on,” 
hoping things will pick up. 


Wanted—More Customers 


What's the trouble? There are just 
not enough customers for coal any more. 
It is being replaced by other fuels. 

In only two industries is coal holding 
its own. (1) In the steel industry, coke, 
a specially baked coal, is an essential 
ingredient in the manufacture of steel. 
(Most of the steel companies own their 
own coal mines, although they also buy 
large quantities of coal from independ- 
ent operators.) (2) In the electric 
power industry, the use of coal has 
doubled in the last decade. (Electric 
power production will require a tre- 
mendously greater amount of coal each 
year as the demand for energy grows 
with the expansion of industry.) 

Other areas of the coal picture are 
gloomy. Gas and oil are replacing coal 
as a fuel. The two new fuels are some- 
what more costly than coal in some 
places. But they are more convenient 
to_use, leaving no ashes. John L. Lewis, 
head of the United Mine Workers of 
America (U. M. W. A.), once told the 
coal operators: “If you give your prod- 
uct away by the wagonload for nothing, 
consumers who can afford more con- 
venient fuels will pay the higher price 


, they command. They will do so because 


they do not want to shovel coal and 
haul ashes.” 
Railroads have been shifting to 


cheaper, labor-saving diesel locomotives 
(see Nov. 17 issue, pp. 12-14). This has 
cost the coal industry 80,000,000 tons 
per year. Other customers stopped buy- 
ing an additional 50,000,000 tons per 
year when they switched to oil- and 
gas-burning furnaces in homes and fac- 
tories. Hydroelectric power has also 
contributed to the decline. 


Check List of Complaints 


Mine operators and union leaders 
have one thing in common—complaints. 
Here’s what they say: 


(1) Government Discrimination 


Gas and oil, say coal men, would cost 
the consumer more than they do now, 
except for one thing—the Government 
coddles the gas and oil industries at the 
expense of the coal industry. How? Oil 
and gas pipe lines built during World 
War II were paid for by the Govern- 
ment. In addition, oil operators get a 
special tax break. They are permitted 
larger deductions than mine operators. 
However, oil operators insist that these 
larger deductions are necessary. Often 
no petroleum is found after the costly 
rigging has been set up. 


(2) Foreign Competition 


Shipments of cheap residual oil (the 
by-product of crude from which gaso- 
line has been refined) are pouring into 
this country from the Venezuela oil 
fields without any restriction. Factories 
changing over to residual oil used the 
equivalent of 34,000,000 tons of coal in 
1952. 

Competition from natural gas being 
pumped into the United States from 
Canada and Mexico also hurts. 
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(3) Loss of Overseas Markets 


Much American coal was shipped to 
Europe after World War II. Now the 
European coal industry is getting back 
on its feet. Last year we sent 80,000 
tons of coal a month to Belgium. In the 
last few months, deliveries have dropped 
to the zero mark. 


(4) Freight Rate Headaches 


Approximately 80 per cent of the coal 
produced is shipped from mine to mar- 
ket by railroad. Coal operators insist 
that rail freight rates are higher than 
those on oil. 


(5) Coal’s Special Problems 


Miners have to go underground to 
bring out the coal. They run up against 
all sorts of special hazards. 

Twelve tons of breathing air must be 
pumped into a coal pit in order for 
miners to produce one ton of coal. Also, 
anthracite mines are always in danger 
of being flooded by underground water. 
Thirty tons of water have to be pumped 
out for each ton of coal mined. One dol- 
lar of the price paid for each ton of 
anthracite goes to foot the pumping bill. 


(6) The Labor Question 


“Coal has priced itself right out of the 
market,” say some operators. They lay 
the blame on miners’ high wages. The 
pay of coal workers today accounts for 
50 per cent of a ton’s cost of production. 
In the oil and gas industries, only 20 
per cent of the cost is charged to labor. 
For the last three years, miners have 
been receiving $18.25 per day. In addi- 
tion, employers contribute 40 cents on 
each ton mined to a union welfare and 
retirement fund. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
is one of the most powerful unions in 
the country. Miners feel that the leader- 
ship of John L. Lewis, head of the 
U. M. W. A.’s 450,000 members, has 
earned them their present high standing 
in American labor. In 1892, when Mr. 
Lewis went to work as a lad of 12, 
miners worked long hours under haz- 
ardous conditions for a few dollars a 
week. 


(7) Atomic Future 


Far around the corner perhaps lies 
the biggest headache of all. Atomic 
energy for peacetime uses may make 
coal dead as a dinosaur. 


Hope Born in a Test Tube 


What can be done to save the coal 
mining business from extinction? 

Most coal operators are eagerly 
searching for ways to revive the indus- 
try. 
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But our reserves of coal are enormous 
and the industry has bright days ahead. 
2 


Many operators are taking. the same 
road as the automobile manufacturers 
(see Oct. 6 issue, pp. 11-13). The many 
remaining small companies eventually 
may merge into a few large firms. It is 
argued that large companies are more 
efficient and economical than small 
ones. 

Further mechanization of the mines 
has also been proposed. American mines 
are already the most highly mechanized 
in the world. However, one recently 
invented device can mine 1,200 tons of 
coal in an eight-hour shift with a team 
of three men under special conditions. 

It is also felt that a healthy future 
for the coal industry could be born in 
the science laboratory. 

Coal is already being converted into 
synthetic gasoline. Some day, many of 
our 46,000,000 automobiles will run on 
liquid coal, for our petroleum reserves 
are limited. Coal also can be converted 
into gas. There also are a host of uses 
for coal in the chemical and metallur- 
gical fields. Under study, too, are new 
techniques of burning coal with less 
labor. 

Worried by the crisis in the coal fields, 
a delegation from the soft coal mines 
visited the White House last June to 
explain the industry’s plight to President 
Eisenhower. Other conferences have 
been held with members of House and 
Senate committees and with individual 
Congressmen. 

All groups agree that saving the 
nation’s coal mines is vital to the na- 
tional interest. They point out that in 
time’ of war, enemy submarines would 
snap off our supply lines of oil from 
abroad. Bombers could knock out our 
refineries. America would then be crip- 
pled if it had no coal. For there would 
be a tremendous increase in the de- 
mand for energy. This increase could 
be met only by coal. 


Proposals for Federal Aid 


They also agree that the Federal 
Government ought to step in and help 
revitalize the mines. They give these 
proposals for action: 

(1) Adopt a unified “national fuel 
policy.” Such a policy would look upon 
all our fuel resources from a long-range 
point of view and not favor one over 
another. 

(2) Impose a quota on imports of 
residual oil. Coal operators urge that 
present imports of oil be cut by perhaps 
as much as two-thirds. Imports of natu- 
ral gas from Canada and Mexico should 
also be regulated carefully. 

(3) Encourage export of coal to coun- 
tries abroad. European governments 
should be persuaded to remove their 
barriers on American coal. 

(4) Give the coal industry the same 
tax break that oil and gas operators 
already receive. 

(5) Act to hold down freight rates 
for coal. Some leaders have suggested 
that Washington should pay part of the 
industry’s railroad transportation bills. 

(6) Help solve the problems caused 
by water seepage in the mines. 

(7) Use coal instead of other fuels 
in the Armed Forces and in other Gov- 
ernment operations. 

(8) Sponsor additional scientific re- 
search to discover new and more eff- 
cient uses for coal. 

After hearing of the coal industry's 
difficulties, President Eisenhower im- 
mediately set up two Government com- 
mittees to look into the problem. The 
report of one committee is expected this 
week. 


Government Action 


Action has already been taken by the 
Government on two proposals. 

(1) The Government plans to buy 
10,000,000 tons of coal from areas 
where miners need work. The coal will 
be shipped to other countries now short 
of coal. They will pay for it with prod- 
ucts of their own countries or with local 
currency. The products or currency will 
be used in underdeveloped countries. 

(2) If Congress approves, the Gov- 
ernment plans to tackle the problem of 
flood control in anthracite mines. 

Will the coal industry die? Or will 
modern science send coal to new heights 
of prosperity. 

Most coal men are optimistic. “The 
coal industry may change its form. But 
it won't die,” says one. Another de- 
clares, “The future is very promising. 
. .. We have a bad period ahead of us; 
it may last four or five years. But 
will come back into its own.” 

If science rolls up its sleeves and goes 
to work, it is doubtful that coal will 
ever become an exhibit in a museum, 
for our coal reserves are enormous. 
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HREE thousand eight hundred peo- 

ple—the “cream” of business, soci- 
ety, and the arts—crowded into the 
aged Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, last month for the opening night 
of its new season. Many of them were 
in evening clothes and paid as much as 
$30 a seat to hear an omnibus program 
of scenes from four different operas, 
Pagliacci, La Boheme, The Barber of 
Seville, and Aida. 

At the very same moment, in 32 other 

theatres throughout the nation, ranging 

"from Philadelphia to Salt Lake City, a 
crowd estimated at nearly 80,000 lis- 
tened to a “live” telecast on a closed 
circuit straight from the Met. It was 
not available to home TV viewers. 

These people made a festive occasion 
of it too. They applauded the best- 
known singers and their favorite num- 
bers just as enthusiastically as if they 
had been sitting in the big yellow brick 
auditorium on Broadway and 39th 
Street, which last year celebrated its 
70th birthday. 

This was probably the largest audi- 
ence that ever “saw” a performance of 
grand opera. But it is only a fraction of 
the vast number of American people 
who enjoy opera as a musical form. 
Millions of people listen regularly to 
the Saturday afternoon broadcasts of 
the Metropolitan, with their illuminat- 
ing comments by Milton Cross ‘and 
Deems Taylor. 


Opera at the “Grass Roots” 


The Metropolitan is by no means the 
only company that has presented grand 
opera in America. San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and New Orleans have their own 
opera companies. And scores of “grass 
roots” groups throughout the country 
are drawing crowds to lively perform- 
ances, 

What is it about opera that gives it 
this new-old drawing power for the 
average man and woman? Some critics 
believe that it is because opera—the 


joining in one art of many arts and’ 


sense appeals—dares to express emotion 
directly and unashamed. Any one who 
understands love and hate, joy and 


griet, pity and pride, can find these feel- 
ings stirring in his own heart as he 
listens to great singers pour out their 
emotions in both words and song. It 
appeals to lowbrow ‘as well as high- 
brow. 

For generations, even centuries, 
opera was looked upon by most people 
as a boring art of interest only to high 
society and musical experts. There was 
some justification for this idea. But 
radio and television have changed all 
that, and opera itself has undergone a 
popular face-lifting. 

One factor has been the increasing 
tendency to present opera in the native 
language of the country where it is 
shown. The librettos of most of the 
standard operas were, of course, writ- 
ten in Italian, German, or French, and 
the operas are usually produced in 
those languages. But forty years ago a 
traveling troupe, the Aborn Opera 
Company, began presenting Carmen, 
Rigoletto, and Faust, in English, and 
now opera in English is a frequent oc- 
currence. 

In recent years, also, an increasing 
number of British and American com- 
posers, as well as Gian-Carlo Menotti, 
creator of The Medium and Amahl and 
the Night Visitors, have written their 
original scores for English. a 


Marriage of Poetry and Music 


Up to the sixteenth century the chief 
vocal music in western Europe was the 
chants and plain song of Mother 
Church. Such instrumental music as 
was presented at royal courts consisted 
largely of single or a few performers on 
viols, harps, lutes, and other ancient 
instruments. 

In Italy, and spreading from there to 
England and other countries, a popular 
type of ballad dealing with love and 
nature, called a “madrigal,” began to 
be written for instruments and voice. 
Everybody joined in, and groups of 
madrigal singers gathered in many 
homes, as young people today get to- 
gether for a jazz session. 

Some Italian madrigal composers 
about the year 1600 studied the ancient 
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Opera Goes 


Democratic 


Greek dramas, and found that they had 
choruses as well as speakers. They 
wanted to experiment with a whole 
dramatic production set to music. Ex- 
actly which was the first opera is not 
certain, but the credit is usually given 
to Dafne, by a poet named Rinuccini, 
with music by Jacopo Peri. It was pro- 
duced at a noble’s palace in Florence 
in 1597, with an orchestra of only four 
instruments. Ten years later, Claudio 
Monteverdi, of Milan, produced a real 
opera, Orfeo, with an enlarged orches- 
tra, and real melodies, known as arias, 
linked together by a kind of musical 
dialogue called recitative. 


Modern Opera—19th Century 
Creation 


From this start, the notion of a.vocal 
drama that could be produced for a 
large theatre audience was developed 
during the next century or two by such 
composers as Lully in France, Purcell 
in England, and Gluck in Germany. 
The themes of all these men dealt with 
myths or tales from classical sources, 
usually Greek. But the real form of 
modern opera was given it in Italy by 
the great melodists of the nineteenth 
century—Verdi, Rossini, Leoncavallo, 
Mascagni, and Puccini, whose operas 
still form the backbone of the Metro- 
politan’s repertoire. 

The strongest influence of the later 
nineteenth century was that of the Ger- 
man, Richard Wagner. He _ believed 
that music, action, poetry, and scenery 
should all blend together equally. He 
created what he called “music-dramas” 
around figures from German mythology 
such as Siegfried and Tannhauser. 

Opera has never been cheap to pro- 
duce, and has always had to contend 
with deficits in America. These are 
made up by private subscriptions. 

In Europe every large city has its 
own opera company, supported at pop- 
ular prices by municipal governments. 
With the extra income from tours and 
television, the Met seems now on the 
way to finding a solution for its old 
financial problem. 

—KenneTtH M. Goutp 


















Christmas Gift to World 


The United States showed the 
world that it means what it says. 
President Eisenhower's “‘atoms-for- 
peace” proposal was translated into 
performance. 

In a dramatic move, the United 
States announced that it was setting 
aside 220 pounds of fissionable ma- 
terial for peaceful use by other na- 
tions. The material will be made 
available as soon as the international 
atomic energy agency proposed by 
the Western powers is set up. This 
was, in a sense, America’s “Christmas 
gift” to the world. 

The contribution was revealed at 
the U.N. General Assembly on No- 
vember 15 by U.S. chief delegate 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. “I have just 
been authorized by the President,” 
he announced, “to say that the 
United States has allocated 100 kilo- 
grams [220 pounds] of fissionable 
material [for] experimental atomic 
reactors ... abroad.” He said that 
the material is to be used as fuel in 
“a considerable number” of small, ex- 
perimental nuclear reactors (atomic 
furnaces) “throughout the world.” 

The next day, Britain followed 
America’s lead. The British delegate 
announced that his government 
would donate 20 kilograms (44 
pounds) for the same purpose. As 
we went to press, there was no in- 
dication that the Soviet Union was 
willing to contribute any of its fis- 
sionable material to the atomic pool 
for peace. 

Experts have pointed out that the 
264 pounds of fissionable material 
will not be enough to create electric 
power. But it will be sufficient to op- 
erate many atomic furnaces in differ- 
ent countries. These furnaces can 
produce isotopes for use in medi- 
cine, agriculture, and industry. 

Meantime, little progress has been 
made at the General Assembly in 
adopting President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal. At first, the Soviet delegate 
indicated that the Reds may support 
the proposal. Later he insisted on 
two revisions: 

(a) That the proposed international 
atomic agency be responsible to the 


Security Council (and thus be subject 
to a Soviet veto); and 

(b) That Red China be admitted to 
the world scientific conference on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
which is scheduled to be held in 1955. 

Both revisions are opposed by the 
Western democracies. 


French Good-Will Visit 


He came, he saw, he conquered. 
That's the story of the good-will visit 
paid by France’s Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France to the United States. 


What the French premier “con- 
quered” was the trust of U.S. officials 
and the U:S.. public. 

Accompanied by his wife, Pre- 
mier Mendés-France arrived in 
Washington on November 17, after 
a three-day stop-over in Canada. He 


was scheduled to spend a week in ° 


this country, and return to France 
on November 23. - 

The purpose of his visit was more 
political than social. It was a two- 
fold mission—(a) to strengthen 
Franco-American friendship; and (b) 
to remove any doubts about the pre- 
mier’s personal role in the Western 
alliance against communism. 

‘These doubts grew out of two 
actions taken by France under his 
premiership. One was the signing of 


the Indo-Chinese truce with the 


Reds. The other was the rejection 
by the French National Assembly of 
the EDC treaty. There were rumors 
that Mendés-France was “soft” on 
the Communists; that he was a “neu- 
tralist” in the East-West cold war. 

However, the attitude toward the 
French premier changed a few weeks 
ago. He signed the agreement to 
bring an independent and rearmed 
Germany into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 

During his stay in Washington, 
Premier Mendés-France conferred 
with Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. In a joint declaration, the 
two statesmen proclaimed the “fun- 
damental unity” of France and the 
United States on the basic issues con- 
fronting them. 

Premier Mendeés-France laid to rest 
any fear that France may not ap- 
prove the agreement on Germany. 
“We will make a point of honor,” he 
declared, “to be one of the first coun- 
tries to ratify.” 


Andrei Vishinsky Dies 


Andrei Y. Vishinsky, 71, head of 
the Soviet delegation to the U.N., 
died November 22. His death was at- 
tributed to a heart attack. 


Vishinsky was born in Odessa, in 
1883, of a middle-class family. He 
studied law in the schools of the 
Czar. A member of the Menshevik 
(moderate Socialist) party, he 
switched allegiance to the Bolshe- 
viks (Communists) when the latter 





President Dedicates Eisenhower Memorial Museum 


Wide World photo 








A stone’s throw from the humble boy- 
hood home of President Eisenhower in 
Abilene, Kan., stands the Eisenhower 
Memorial Museum, an imposing lime- 
stone structure erected at a cost of 
$350,000 by the President’s admirers. 

Last month, to the cheers of 7,500 
friends and neighbors, Mr. Eisenhower 
snipped a ribbon at the door of the mu- 
seum and dedicated the building. It 
houses 2,400 mementos of the Presi- 
dent’s two lives—as soldier and states- 
man. The whole museum comprises two 


buildings—the Eisenhower homestead - 


(a national shrine since 1947) and the 
new structure. After the dedication, the 
President was made an honorary mem- 
ber of Kansas University band (photo). 
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New Supreme Court Justice 


John Marshall Harlan, 55—U.S. Court 
of Appeals judge, former Assistant State 
Attorney General for N.Y., lawyer, 
grandson of a former Supreme Court 
Justice (John M. Harlan, 1877 to 1911) 
—has a new job. He was appointed by 
President Eisenhower to fill vacancy 
created by death of Justice Jackson. 
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Honored for Work on Atom 


Enrico Fermi, 53—Italian-born pio- 
neer in atomic physics, U. of Chicago 
professor, and 1938 Nobel Prize win- 
ner—won new honors. He became first 
winner of a special award of $25,000 
from Atomic Energy Commission for his 
work in splitting atom. Award is au- 
thorized by Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 





seized power in Russia in 1917. Then 
he helped the Bolsheviks persecute 
his former Menshevik friends. 

It was, however, in 1936-38 that 
Vishinsky attained international no- 
toriety as the chief Soviet prosecutor 
in the famed “purge trials.” Thou- 
sands of men were sent by him to 
the firing squad and untold millions 
to concentration camps. 

In 1940, he was appointed deputy 
minister for foreign affairs. Since 
Stalin’s death in March 1953, 
Vishinsky has served as Soviet Rus- 
sia’s chief delegate to the U.N. 


Debate McCarthy Censure 


A special Senate session debated 
censure of Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy. 


Last September, a special Senate 
committee under Chairman Arthur 
V. Watkins (Rep., Utah) held nine 
days of hearings on the conduct of 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep., Wis.). 

The committee unanimously rec- 
ommended that Senator McCarthy 
be censured on two counts: (1) That 
he had shown contempt of the Sen- 
ate by refusing to appear before a 
subcommittee investigating his fi- 
nances in 1951-52; (2) That he had 
abused Brig. General Ralph W. 
Zwicker during an investigation of 
communism by saying the general 
was unfit to wear the uniform. 

On November 8, the Senate as- 
sembled in a special session to de- 
cide what action, if any, to take on 
the committee’s recommendations. 
A censure motion, if voted, would 
be in the nature of a reprimand. 
It would not deprive Senator 
McCarthy of any of his Senatorial 
rights. But it might have a large 
psychological effect on the country. 
Only three times in history (the last 
time in 1928) had the Senate voted 
to censure one of its members for 
his actions. 

From the start of the session, Sen- 
ator McCarthy made it clear that 
he expected to be censured. But he 
also showed he intended to make a 


fight of it. He hoped to carry his 
case over the heads of the Senate to 
the American people. 

In a speech which he released to 
newsmen, Senator McCarthy accused 
the Communist party of extending 
“its tentacles to ...the U.S. Senate.” 
He said that the Watkins committee, 
by recommending his censure, had 
become an “unwitting handmaiden” 
of the Communists. 

McCarthy supporters quickly took 
their cue from the Senator. A group 
calling itself “Ten Million Americans 
Mobilizing for Justice” was or- 
ganized. The group set out to obtain 
10,000,000 signatures in ten days to 
a petition supporting McCarthy. 

On the Senate floor, the debate 
was heated. Senators opposing cen- 
sure maintained that the movement 
had been started by those who were 
out to “get McCarthy” for exposing 
men in high places who were “soft” 
on communism. 

Senators favoring censure held 
that McCarthy had brought the Sen- 
ate into disrepute by his investigating 
methods, the way in which he abused 
his critics, and his defiance of Presi- 
dential authority. 

After a week and a half of debate, 
the Senate recessed for ten days be- 
cause Senator McCarthy was hos- 
pitalized with an injured elbow. 
Hearings will resume Nov. 29. This 
will leave about three weeks for de- 
bate on the censure motion. The Sen- 
ate must adjourn by December 24. 


Education in the News 


Harvard University, at Cambridge, 
Mass., is one of the richest privately- 
endowed colleges in the nation. 
These endowments come from 
wealthy benefactors. By last year, 
the endowments had reached a rec- 
ord total of $365,011,619. The uni- 
versity invests this money in sound 
stocks and securities and pays its 
operating expenses from the interest. 
The Harvard Endowment Fund re- 
cently announced that the income 


from this record-high investment 
during the last fiscal year was 
$12,236,000. But even this large sum 
was less than one-third the annual 
cost of running the university. 

Yale University, at New Haven, 
Conn., had good news for its teach- 
ers and bad news for its students. 
Beginning next September, Yale 
faculty members (who now receive 
from $3,500 to $12,500 a year) will 
receive a 10% per cent wage in- 
crease. The pay raise will be fi- 
nanced by increasing student tuition 
and fees from $1,600 to $1,800. 

Adult Education was on the up- 
grade. More than 3,000,000 grown- 
ups are taking after-hours courses in 
the nation’s schools. If correspond- 
ence schools, business and industrial 
schools, and the Armed Forces pro- 
grams are included, the total num- 
ber participating in adult education 
programs swells to 50,000,000. The 
average annual cost is estimated at 
$26.60 per adult, compared with 
$235 for each child in the educa- 
tional system. 


Dixon-Yates Sparks Storm 


The “Dixon-Yates” contract raised 
a political storm. 


The contract takes its name from 
the presidents of two southern util- 
ities companies. They are seeking 
authorization from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to build a steam-generating 
electric power plant at West Mem- 
phis, Ark., to sell power to the 
Government-owned Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

The TVA was finding itself hard 
pressed to supply current both to its 
regular customers and to the atomic 
energy plants in the area. The 
600,000 kilowatts generated by. the 
projected’ Dixon-Yates plant would 
replace kilowatts the TVA delivers 
to atomic energy installations. 

The contract became a hot politi- 
cal issue. It goes to the heart of 
the “private vs. public” power con- 
troversy. The Democrats favor 
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expanding Government-ownership 
and Government-distribution of 
electricity. The Republicans prefer 
to keep this service in the hands of 
private utilities as private enterprise. 

The Administration strongly fa- 
vors the Dixon-Yates contract. The 
Republicans feel that power plants 
built with Government money con- 
stitute an unfair tax burden on all 
Americans for the benefit of the few 
living in the region receiving the 
public power. They say that public 
power drives private utilities out of 
business. 

Democrats argue that Federal (or 
public) power has proved its worth 
by providing electricity in many 
areas at cheaper rates than a private 
company would charge. They also 
claim that the contract was given to 
Dixon-Yates without being open to 
competitive bids. 

TVA itself wanted to build the 
new plant. But President Eisenhower 
insisted that the contract with a pri- 
vate company was the best way of 
getting the additional power. 

The contract became effective 
when the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy approved 
it by a straight party line vote: 10 
Republicans in favor, 8 Democrats 
opposed. Dixon-Yates can now go 
ahead with plans to build the plant. 

However, the new Democratic 
Congress, when it takes over in Janu- 
ary, may attempt to reverse the 
Congressional committee’s decision. 


IN BRIEF 


Naguib Out in Egypt. When a colonel 
ousts a general—it’s news. It’s even big- 
ger news when the general happens to 
be the president of the country, and the 
colonel is his premier. That’s what hap- 
pened in Egypt. Major General Mo- 
hammed Naguib was ousted from the 
presidency and placed under house ar- 
rest. The ousting was done by his pre- 
mier, Lt. Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
who took over the functions of the presi- 
dent. Naguib was charged with having 
a part in a plot to assassinate Nasser, 
who has the backing of the Revolution- 
ary Command Council. This is the 
group of army officers who rebelled 
against King Farouk in 1952 and forced 
him to leave the country. 


Average Folk: On an average Sunday, 
according to a report of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, the average American 
family (consisting of three and one- 
quarter persons), living on an average 
salary of $3,500 a year, consumes its 





average four pounds of food per person 
(one and three-quarters cups of coffee, 
one egg, two-thirds of a quart of milk, 
nearly three-quarters of a pound of 
meat, and more than a pound of fruit 
and vegetables), leaves the home, val- 
ued at an average of $10,700, that it 
has lived in five years, gets into its 
three-year-old car, and goes for a ride. 


Entry’s End: After 62 years the U.S. 
immigration office on Ellis Island, which 
once handled immigrants at the rate of 
a million a year, has gone out of exist- 
ence. In the future, aliens will be proc- 
essed either at consulates abroad or on 
board ship in the harbor. 


Radar Ring: The United States and 
Canada jointly announced plans for a 
3,000-mile-long radar warning system 
within the Arctic Circle. The new radar 
ring, to warn of approaching hastile 
aircraft, will be financed and installed 
by the U.S. It will be known as the 
DEW (distant early warning) Line. 
It will link up with radar stations al- 
ready established in northern Alaska. 
The project will be the third warn- 
ing belt across the continent. 


Stories in a Sentence 


>The London County Council voted to 
place a memorial tablet on the house 
where Gen. John Burgoyne—the British 
loser in the Revolutionary War battle 
at Saratoga—lived and died. 

>Two U.S. Air Force officers set a new 
parachute-jump altitude record by bail- 
ing out at more than 8% miles. 

>The Indian Government settled a cen- 
tury-old controversy by fixing the true 
height of Mt. Everest, the world’s high- 


United Press photo 












a 
est mountain, at 29,028 feet—give 4 | 
take 10 feet either way. 


British Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill, who observes his 80th birth. 
day on November 30, has ordered 
quantity of horror-comic books—not fog! 
entertainment, but to determing 
whether or not they should be banned} 


>The American Bible Society is cons! 
ducting a World-wide Bible Reading 
program from Thanksgiving through 
Christmas, during which millions of per 
sons would read the same Scriptural 
passage each day. 



















PSpeaking before a surgeon’s meetin 
ing in Atlantic City, N.J., Dr. Robert Hy 
Kennedy, of New York’s Beekman 
Downtown hospital, declared that med-} 
ical schools placed so little emphasis on} 
first aid that “the average ‘graduate™ 
medical student knows less about it ~ 
than a First Class Boy Scout.” 


>The U.S. Government said that the © 
country’s 389,600 professional nurses » 
(16,000 more than in 1950) were not ~ 
enough and asked for 55,000 additional 
recruits each year. 


Americans spent a total of $1,627,000- — 
000 on candy (an average of $10.11 a7 
person) in 1953—$60,000,000 less than ~ 
in 1952. 


Noting that Washington’s Smithsonian © 
Institution had no pearls from his coun ~ 
try, Pakistani Prime Minister Moham- ~ 
med Ali donated a “priceless” pink ~ 
pearl from his own tie pin to the col- 
lection before leaving for home. 
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Quick eZ " 
ON THE “ NEWS 
1. The TVA is located in (1) Wash- 
ington (2) Arkansas (3) Tennessee. 
(Underline one.) 
2. The Senate has previously cen- 
sured (1) one (2) three (3) five of “Nig 
its members. (Underline one.) fessi 
8. Republicans have generally (1) 
supported (2) opposed (3) been in- or Ww 
different to the Dixon-Yates project. zs 
(Underline one.) For 
head 
body 
U.S. Sewing Champ a. 
Dolores DeLora, 16, a student at An- blin! 
drew Jackson H.'S., New York City, took ; 
first place in the annual dressmaking a cer 
contest sponsored by Singer Sewing Ma- clea 
chine Company. Her award—a $1,000 behi 
scholarship fund. Dolores plans to con- . 
tinue her studies in home economics. So 
She won over 32,800 other girls from dop 
U.S. and Canada. Dress (worn by Do- thin 





lores in photo) is a one-piece pale blue 
cotton summer date dress with short 
sleeves and mandarin collar. 
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cen- 
ve of “Night driving’s rugged, all right — even for pro- 
, (1) fessional car-drivers. We have to play by the rules, 


n in- or we'd sure be in for plenty of grief. 


ject. 
‘For instance, as soon as it begins to get dark, those 


headlights get switched on. And we don’t need any- 
body to remind us to chop down our speed, either. 


| “If there’s a car ahead, we don’t pass it until we 
pe blink our lights and toot the horn. Nobody crosses 
king a center line unless he’s absolutely sure that it’s all 
“Ma- clear ahead, and that nobody’s coming up from 


000 behind. 


con- 
nics. “Sometimes, driving at night, a fellow gets feeling 
From dopey. His eyes want to close. Son, there’s just one 


Do- . ; 
blue thing to do — pull over and take a nap. 


hort 









GM Test Drivers like Ed Greter get plenty of night driving under their belts — tests go on right round the 
clock. Ed’s already rolled up more than a million test-miles. Left: typical night scene at GM Proving Ground. 


‘Here’s how we lick night driving,” 
says Edward Greter, skilled GM Test Driver 

































“I know that young fellows don’t do a lot of driving 
at night, but you might want to remember these 
hints for when you do. Meanwhile, it wouldn’t do 
any harm to pass them along to your Dad or any- 
body else you know who does a lot of driving after 


sundown.” 


This series of driving hints is published in 
\ the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC «¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


‘Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 










A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issve. 


I. COAL 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


__a. Coal production since the end of 
World War II has 
1. increased 
2. decreased 
3. remained about the same 
4. not been determined with 
any degree of accuracy 
. The greatest consumer of coal 
today is the 
1. home owner 
2. railroad industry 
3. steel industry 
4. electric power industry 
. The fuels which offer coal the 
greatest competition today are 
1. gas and oil 
2. gas and coke 
3. lignite and wood 
4. atomic energy and gas 
. What is the name we give to 
hard coal? 
1. bituminous 
2. coke 
3. carboniferous 
4. anthracite 
. By what means of transportation 
is most coal shipped? 
1. freight trains 
2. air freight 
3. barges on canals 
4. river systems 
On which of the following causes 
offered to explain the decline of 
coal production do mine owners 
and union leaders disagree? 
1. increased competition from 
competing fuels 
2. increased competition from 
foreign countries 
3. lack of a national fuel policy 
4. high wage costs of mining 
. All of these are important coal- 
producing states, except 
1. Alabama and Indiana 
2. Illinois and Kentucky 
3. New York and New Jersey 
4. Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia 
. All of the following are ways in 
which the Federal Government 
can help the coal industry, ac- 
cording to most mine owners 
and union leaders, except 


1. cutting down on imports of 
oil 

2. giving the coal industry the 
same tax break that the oil 
and gas businesses receive 

3. taking over the ownership 
and operation of mines 

4. sponsoring scientific research 
to discover new uses for coal 

__i. About how much does the aver- 
age miner receive for a day’s 


work under present union con- 


tracts? 
1. $3.50 
2. $9.00 


3. $18.25 
4. $30.00 


ll. UNITED NATIONS 


__a. All of the following countries 
are permanent members of the 
Secur.ty Council, except 
1. France 
2. Great Britain 
3. the Soviet Union 
4. Canada 

. In which of the following organs 
of the U. N. is the veto exer- 
cised? 

1. Economic and Social Council 
2. General Assembly 

8. International Court of Justice 
4. Security Council 

__c. Which of the following countries 

was our ally during World War 

II? 

1. Germany =‘ 33._: Japan 

2. Italy 4. Soviet Russia 

Which of our allies in World 

War II has opposed most of our 
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policies since the end of the 

war? 

1. France 3. Italy 

2. Great Britain 4. Soviet Russia 

. Who is the present U. S. Secre- 

tary of State? 

1. John Foster Dulles 

2. Richard Nixon 

3. Clinton Anderson 

4. Herbert Hoover, Jr. 

Which of the following factors 

was not given major consider- 

ation when the U. N. Charter 

was adopted in 1945? 

1. views of the U. S. and Russia 
on the veto power 

2. powers of the General As- 
sembly 

8. possible use of the atom bomb 
in time of war 

4. powers of the Secretariat 

. Which of the following countries 

is likely to use the veto power 

to oppose Charter changes fa- 

vored by the U. S.? 

1. Communist China 

2. Soviet Russia 

3. Eastern Germany 

4, France 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 


__1. The source of the statistics in 
the graph is the United States 
Department of Commerce. 
Steel production in the U. S. 
(per month) was 5.6 millions of 
net tons in 1946. 

. Steel production in the U. S. 
(per month) was about 7 mil- 
lions of net tons in 1947. 

. Although the steel industry was 
not producing at capacity dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1954, 
the net production (per month) 
was greater than during a com- 
parable period in 1940. 

5. Steel production in the U. S. 
(per month) increased steadily 
during the period 1950-1953. 


a 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Aida—(a.é’da) - 

aria—(@’ri.a) 

Boheme—(bé6’ém’ ) 

Mascagni—(mis.kia’nyé), Pietro (pya’tr6) 

Pagliacci—( pia.lyii’ché ) 

Puccini—( pdot.ché’né ), 
md) 

residual—( ré.zid’ii.al ) 

Rossini—(rés.sé’né), Gioacchino (j6.ak.ké’ 


Giacomo (ja’k6. 


no) 
Seville—( sé.vil’ ) 
Venezuela—( vén’é.zwé'la ) 
Verdi—(var'dé), Giuseppe (j60.zép’pa) 




















SCIENCE IN ACTION 


How did crystals like this help 


to win World War II ? 


Early in World War II, the Armed Forces 
issued a hurry-up call to Du Pont for 
crystals of pure silicon—to be used in 
radar equipment. Scientists had found 
that small pieces of silicon—when very, 
very pure—could do some mighty un- 
usual things with electricity —things that 
other electronic devices couldn’t do effec- 





THIS SHINING CRYSTALLINE ELEMENT 
IS EXTREMELY PURE SILICON 


tively in high-frequency radar. 

These tiny man-made crystals proved 
that they could do a sensitive and highly 
reliable job even under the stress of bat- 
tle. When the war ended, the United 
States Navy reported: “Silicon improved 
radar detection and directly helped us 
win sea victories in the Pacific.” 

















SMALL BUT VERY EFFECTIVE —> 


The tiny silicon diode on the left does 
the same job as the vacuum tube on 
the right. It’s obviously a great deal 
smaller, and this helps to reduce the 
size of electrical equipment. Scien- 
tists predict that silicon diodes will 
continue to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the electronics indus- 
try of the future. 


<— WHERE PURITY COUNTS 


This Du Pont chemist is using a very 
sensitive electronic method to ana- 
lyze silicon samples. Impurities have 
to be less than one part in ten mil- 
lion before silicon will work properly 
in electronic devices. 











Questions Students 
Ask Du Pont 


Q. I am anxious to become an elec- 
tronic physicist as soon as possible 
after graduation. What subjects 
should I take now to help me later? 

—H. M., Wisconsin 


A. Take all the mathematics, phys- 
ics and chemistry available to you. 
It will also help if early during your 
high-school career you study the en- 
trance requirements of an accredited 
college giving the desired courses. 
This will help you plan your entire 
high-school program for a career in 
science. 

Send your questions about career op- 
portunities in science to “‘Science in 
Action,” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), 2521 Nemours Building, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


WATCH “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” ON TELEVISION 
REG. U.S. pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«. « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

















POLIDAY-hegpy. that’s what you 
are! 

You're off on a glorious binge of 
shopping, planning parties, wrap- 
ping gifts, and planning parties! 
Christmas planning is in full swing, 
and you want every day of those 
holidays to be one to remember. 

How’s your outlook? Are you all 
set for the Christmas of your life? 
Or are there conflicts at home or 
problems with your steady still to 
be ironed out? Christmas is no time 
for “feudin’ and fightin’,” so do your 
Christmas “solving” early. Then, 
come December 25th, you'll have— 
and share—a very Merry Christmas! 


Q. My steady boy friend wants me 
to spend the Christmas holidays at his 
home in another town. I'd love to, but 
my parents think I should be home for 
Christmas. What should I do? 


A. Your loyalties are divided—natu- 
rally, you'd like to be in both places on 
Christmas day. Since you can’t, where 
should you be? 

First of all, your vacation from school 
is probably from one to two weeks in 
length, Christmas is one day. Get what 
we're driving at? Christmas is tradi- 
tionally a family day—a day when 
families, by mutual agreement, seem 
te belong together. Sometimes it’s the 
one day in a whole winter for Mom, 
Dad, and offspring to prove they're a 
family, and not just residents of the 
same house. 

Mom and Dad realize, if you don’t, 
that get-acquainted days are important 
to a family and that Christmas is the 
day of days for showing you really 
care about each other. Your steady ob- 
viously feels the same way—he’s stay- 
ing home, isn’t he?—so he shouldn’t be 








too badly hurt if you tell him you'd 
like to reserve the 25th for your mom 
and dad. Why not spend a few days at 
his home before or after Christmas, 
then invite him to be your guest to 
welcome in the New Year? 

After all, there’s something pretty 
special about waking up Christmas 
morning under your own roof, and 
opening gifts around your own tree. 
This way, you'll have all the fun of 
taking in the festivities in Bud’s home 
town. But you'll also have a chance to 
say “thanks” to the folks for one more 
great Christmas with your favorite 
family. 


Q. How can I persuade my boy 
friend to take me to all the parties and 
dances scheduled for the holidays? He 
hates crowds, says he won't go. 


A. Are you sure he’s refusing only 
because he dislikes crowds? There 
might be other reasons, you know— 
like rock-bottom finances, which he’s 
embarrassed to tell you about, or a 
touch of shyness which he doesn’t even 
know exists. Give him a break before 
you dub him a complete “party- 
pooper.” 

Of course you aren’t expected to di- 
vine his reasons through a streak of 
“woman’s intuition.” Tell him frankly 
that it means a Jot to you to take part 
in the gang’s Christmas doings. Tell 
him, too, that you'll certainly under- 
stand if you can’t go to everything in 
town. But try to get him to explain to 
you just why he’d rather stay at home. 

His problem could quite well be fin- 
ancial. Christmas, no matter how much 
fun, is bound to leave a fellow with 
empty pockets in his jeans! To list only 
a few of your Galahad’s expenses: 
dance tickets, corsages, tux rental fee 
(if the affair is strictly formal), trans- 
portation costs, and refreshments after- 
ward. You can see how a steady round 
of partying might make even a knight 
in shining armor fear for his bankroll! 

Some understanding on your part 
will rate vou sky-high with him. If 





you feel he wouldn't resent it, offer to 
foot the bill yourself now and then, If 
there -are two dances in a row, there’s 
no reason why you shouldn't wear the 
same corsage to both of them. With the 
proper care, flowers last longer than 
you think. And for Pete’s sake, be rea- 
sonable in your demands. Few high 
school budgets permit a date a day, 
Choose the most important parties or 
dances, but don’t expect to take in 
everything your town offers in the way 
of holiday activities. 

If your man’s the strong but ver-r-ry 
silent type, the chances are he'll need 
a day or two to recuperate, between 
the efforts he has made to mingle for 
your sake. No matter what his reason 
for balking, you owe him some real 
understanding. Compromise cheerfully. 
Do things his way at least half the 
time. You'll both have a merrier Christ- 
mas: 


Q. I'd like to plan a New Year's Eve 
party, but Mom and Dad are going to 
be away that night. They say it wouldnt 
be proper to have the party if they 
aren't here. What do you think? 


A. The truth does hurt, but you 
parents are probably right in this case. 
Perhaps you don’t understand their rea- 
sons for such a stand. It isn’t that they 
don’t trust you or your friends. It's just 
that they, not you, are responsible to 
the neighbors. And some neighbors. are 
talkers—whether they have anything to 
say or not. If you getsa bit too noisy or 
end the party too late, it’s your parents, 
not you; who will hear about it. 

Another important factor: Srppose 
something goes wrong with the stove, 
the furnace, or the lights. You yourself 
would feel better if there were some- 
one around to come to terms with an 
emergency. 

Perhaps you could plan a party for 
another evening during the holidays. 
Your parents would be happier, youd 
have just as much fun—and the nei 
bors and your Aunt Susie would be 
conspicuously silent. ; 
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TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
+» HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


All points instantly inter- 
changeable, instantly 
renewable. More than 28 
point styles. 
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Gsterbrook 
the pen with the right point for 
your present and future writing 

















ONLY-ESTERBROOK GIVES 
you all these features: 


@ Choice of more than 
28 points 


@ 4 degrees of point 
flexibility 

@ 4 barrel styles, 17 colors 

@ Instant starting 

@ Easy lever filling 


@ Points replaceable at any 
pen counter 


POCKET SET—Esterbrook Fountain Pen and 
matching Push-Pencil. (Push the top to feed the 
lead.) Pencil holds 12 sticks of lead. Writes for 
months without reloading. Choice of regular or 
thin lead models. 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
THE WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


COPYRIGHT 1954, 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


















The Voice from the Curious Cube 


The twenty-fifth century was calling for help 


LL Xuthil seethed with excitement. 

The broad highways, the swirling 
ramps that led to the public forum were 
thronged with the jostling bodies of a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, while in 
the living quarters of the capital city 
millions unable to witness the spectacle 
first-hand waited anxiously by their 
menavisors for news. 

The curious cube had opened. The 
gigantic slab of marble, its sheer, glis- 
tening walls towering hundreds of feet 
above the head of the tallest Xuthilian, 
its great square base more than a hun- 
dred home-widths on each side, but a 
few hours ago had opened—one smooth- 
ly oiled block sliding backward to re- 
veal a yawning pit of blackness in its 
depths. 

Already a band of daring explorers, 
heavily armed, had penetrated the 
depths of the curious cube. Soon they 
would. return to make a public report, 
and it was this which all Xuthil breath- 
lessly awaited. 

None living knew the purpose—or 
dared guess the fearful age—of the curi- 
ous cube. The earliest archives in 
Xuthilian libraries noted its existence, 
presupposing divine origin or construc- 
tion. For certainly even the accom- 

- plished hands of earth’s dominant race 
could not have built so gigantic a struc- 
ture. It was the work of Titans, or a 
god. 

So, with menavisors dialed to the 
forum for the first mental images to be 
broadcast therefrom by members of the 
exploration party, Xuthil hummed with 
nervous activity. 

Abruptly a pale green luminescence 
flooded the reflector screens of the 
menavisors, and a thrill coursed through 
the viewers. The exploration party had 
returned. Tul, chief of all Xuthilian sci- 
entists, was stepping upon the circular 


Reprinted by permission from No Time 
Like the Future, by Nelson Bond, pub- 
lished by Avon Publications, Inc. Copy- 
right, 1954, by Nelson Bond. 


dais, his broad, intelligent forehead fur- 
rowed with thought. His band of fol- 
lowers trailed after him. They too 
walked leadenly. 

Tul stepped betore the image-project- 
ing unit. As he did so, a wavering scene 
began to impress itself into the minds 
of his watchers—a picture that grew 
more clear and distinct as the mental 
contact strengthened. 

Each Xuthilian saw himself walking 
behind the glare of a strong torch down 
a long straight marble passageway, 
through a high vaulted corridor of 
seamless stone. Cobwebs and the dust 
of centuries stirred softly beneath his 
feet, and the air was musty with the 
scent of long-dead years. A torch swung 
toward the roof of the passageway, and 
its beam was lost in the vast reaches of 
the chamber above. 

Then the passage widened into a 
great amphitheatre—a tremendous room 
that dwarfed to insfgnificance the wide 
Xuthilian forum. Telepathically each 
viewer saw himself—as Tul had done— 
press forward on eager feet, then stop 
and swing his flaring torch around the 
strangest sight a living eye had ever 
seen. Rows upon rows of recessed 
drawers, bronze-plated and embossed 
with hieroglyphs—these were the con- 
tents of the curious cube. These and 
nothing more. 

The picture wavered, faded. The 
thoughts of Tul replaced it, communi- 
cating directly with each watcher. 

“Undeniably there is some great mys- 
tery yet to be dissolved concerning the 
curious cube. What these drawers con- 
tain we do not know. Archives, per- 
haps, of some long-vanished race. But 
it will take long years of arduous labor 
with the finest of modern equipment to 
open even one of the mighty shelves. 
Their gigantic size and intricate con- 
struction defies us. If living creatures 
built the curious cube—and we may 
suppose they did—their bodily structure 
was on a scale so vastly greater than 
our own that we are utterly unable to 





‘By NELSON BOND 











comprehend the purpose of their instr 
ments. Only one thing found in ¢ 
cube was in any way comparable 
machinery we know and employ.” 

Tul turned and nodded to two of hi 
assistants. They moved forward, stag 
gering under the weight of a huge stor 
slab, circular in form, set into a greate 
square of some strange fibroid materiah 
Attached to this giant dais was a huge 
resilient hawser, larger in width by half 
than those who bore it. a 

“The cable attached to this slab. 
continued Tul, “is very long. It reaches 
all the way into the heart of the curious 























cube. Obviously it has some bearing on 
the secret, but what that bearing is, we and 
do not know. Our engineers will have boo! 


to dismember the slab to solve its mean- 
ing. As you see, it is solid—” 

Tul stepped upon the stone. . . . 

And as Tul stepped upon the push- 
button, quiescent current flowed upon 
reservoirs dormant for ages, and from 
the dark depths of the curious cube an §L. 
electrically controlled recorder spoke. bs 

“Men—” said a human voice—“men 2 
of the fiftieth century—we, your brothers §% 
of the twenty-fifth need you. For hv- : 
manity’s sake, we call on you for help. 

“As I speak, our solar system is plung. 7 
ing into a great chlorine cloud from 
which it will not emerge for hundreds 
of years. All mankind is doomed to : 
destruction. In this specially constructed - 
vault we have laid to rest ten thousand 
of the greatest minds of Earth, her- 
metically sealed to sleep in‘an induced 
catalepsy until the fiftieth century. By 
that time the danger will be ended. 

“The door to our vault at last has 
opened. If there be men alive, and if 
the air be pure, pull down the lever 
beside the portal of our tomb and we 
will waken. 

“If no man hear this plea—if no man 
still be alive—then farewell, world. The 
sleeping remnants of the race of man 
sleeps on forever.” 

“Solid,” repeated Tul. “Yet, as you 
see, it seems to yield slightly.” He con- 
tinued dubiously, “Citizens of Xuthil, 
we are as baffled by this mystery as 
you are. But you may rest assured that 
your council of scientists will make 
every effort to solve it.” 

The green glare of the menavisors 
faded. Xuthil, perplexed and marveling, 
returned to its daily labors. On street 
corners and in halls, in homes and of- 
fices, Xuthilians briefly paused to touch 
antennae, discussing the strange won- 
der. 

For the voice from the curious cube 
had not been heard by any living crea- 
ture. Sole rulers of the fiftieth century 
were ants—and ants cannot hear. 
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: The Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit includes the famous The Brownie Bull’s-Eye Flash Outfit has the most exciting 
reaches Brownie Hawkeye Camera, Kodalite Flasholder, 8 flash new camera in the Kodak line—the versatile Brownie 
- Curious bulbs, 2 batteries, and two rolls of Kodak Verichrome Bull’s-Eye. And the Flasholder is especially designed for 
ArIng on Film. The Hawkeye’s negatives measure 2 x 2 inches, the new Midget (M2) flash bulbs which are tiny but 
ig is, we and they’re good enough for enlarging. There’s a 36-page _ terrific. The Bull’s-Eye has 3-point focus. Outfit 
ill have booklet in the kit. Price of the Outfit, $13.65. includes everything you need to get going. Price, $17.95. 
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century holders, and—but browse around at your Kodak 


dealer’s place. He’s a helpful person. 





TOYS AND GAMES 


Trains 


Who’s a hobo? 
Everybody from 8 





comes to trains! 
Check the gleam 
in your dad’s eye 
as that streamliner rounds the tracks in a 
store window. Want a train of your own? Or 
how about some terrific additions to the one 
you already have? “All aboard” this Christ- 
mas! 

"Round and ’round and ‘round she goes— 
and where she stops is . . . right under your 
own Christmas tree! 


Scholastic Advertisers: American Flyer, Lionel 


Chemistry sets 


For the men with 
a yen for adven- 
ture, a chemistry 
set is a “must” this 
Christmas. Take a 
test-tube, mix and 
match your chem- 
icals ‘with care— 
then watch for 
exciting results! 

For fun and real 
training for a mighty fine career, a chemistry 
set is tops. And girls, science can be a wom- 
an’s world, too—remember Mme. Curie? Why 
not ask Mom and Dad for a gift you'll use 
and enjoy for years to come—the best chem- 
istry set they can find? 


Scholastic Advertiser: Chemcraft 


Games 


Those cold winter 
evenings with 
nothing to do... 
evenings when the 
gang drops in— 
how do you spend 
them? 

The gang will keep coming back for more 
if you have a few good games around the 
house. More and better games are being 
geared now to the things that teen-agers 
like best to do. For that real Christmas spirit, 
ask for gifts you can share with your friends. 
Then you'll be proud to say, “Come on’a 
my house!” 





Scholastic Advertiser: Parker Bros. 


to 80, when it’ 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The day is cold and crisp. Around the tree, gifts are piled high in gaily-colored 
confusion. You'll have the Christmas of your dreams—and so will the people 
you play Santa to—if you’ve given a little thought and a few hints to pre-holiday 
planning! Try these suggestions out for size. Then pass them along to Mom and 
Dad. With these pointers, your own Christmas list will be a cinch. And the folks 
are guaranteed to please their teen-aged son or daughter Christmas morning! 


Pool tables 


You’re not “behind 


the eight-ball” if O 

you have a pool , 
table all your own. 

To fill up your cal- 
endar—and that 
empty spot in your 
rec room — here’s 
your cue! 

It takes real skill to shoot a good game 
of pool. Now’s your chance to perfect that 
skill—and watch your buddies’ faces when 
you sink one like a breeze! Make a memo to 
the Santa in your family: One pool table, 
please! 


Scholastic Advertiser: Burrowes 


Erector set 


Do you like to 
tinker — build — 
create? Do you 
have the engineer- 
ing bug? 

Then what you 
want is an erector 
set! Maybe you 
think an erector 
set is just for small fry. Try one and you'll 
think again! No 5-year-old could take this 
maze of nuts, bolts, and screws, and come up 
with something constructive. But you can— 
and you'll enjoy every minute. Build the best 
Christmas ever with an erector set! 


Scholastic Advertiser: A. C. Gilbert 





SPORTING GOODS 


Baseball equip- 
ment 


Baseball season 
isn’t as far away 
as you think. Why, 
not “steal a base” 
on the opposition 
with some solid 
pre-season prac- 
tice with a new 
bat, ball, or glove? 

You can, if you remember to mark them 
No. 1 on your Christmas list this year. Every 
fellow needs baseball equipment that belongs 
only to him. Get the best and take care of it. 
Then when the gang meets on the diamond 
the first warm day in March, you'll be all set! 





Scholastic Advertisers: Louisville Slugger, 
MacGregor, Spalding, Wilson 








Football 


“Hold that line!” 
And hold that first- 
string position 
you’ve worked so 
hard for. 

All the guys in 
the block will want 
to join in the fun 
if you’ve got a 
football or basket- 
ball at your house! 

When the air’s crisp and the field’s firm, 
you'll want to be right out there, scoring 
with the best of them. So make that kick! 
Or sink that foul shot! Whichever you do, 
you'll be a winner. It’s smart to have your 
own gear! 


Scholastic Advertisers: MacGregor, Pennsyl- 
vania, Spalding, Wilson 





Tennis 


Clear the courts! 
You're off to prac- 
tice your back. 
hand drive. Are 
you the kind of 
guy or gal who 
likes to keep his 
feet and his brain 
on the move? 
Then a tennis racquet was made for you! 
You'll like the pep, the fun—and the slim 
waistlines!—that come with an early game of 
tennis on beautiful spring mornings. Christ- 
mas is a good time to look ahead. So ask 
Mom and Dad for the racquet. Your friends 
will probably come through with the tennis 
balls, and you'll be all set to start the sport- 
ing season with an “It Might As Well Be 
Spring” feeling already in your bones. 
Scholastic Advertisers: Dunlop, Juneman, 
MacGregor, Pennsylvania, Spalding, Vic- 
tor, Wilson 





Rifles 
Cr-r-rack! The 
shot echoes 


through the woods 
and you've got the 
feeling of all out- 
doors. You’re glad Dad gave you that rifle 
last Christmas—or are you still wishing for 
one? Now’s the time to put in your bid. 
Then start planning those long, invigorating 
tramps through the countryside. Your rifle’s 
by your side, the day’s frosty, and you're on 
top of the world. Who could ask for more? 
Scholastic Advertiser: Remington 
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Bicycles 


“Let’s go biking!” 
The gang’s off on 
a jaunt again. 
They’ve got that 
gypsy blood in 
their veins, and so 
have you. 

A bike’s an es- 
sential these days. Errands for the , folks, 
exercise for you, fun with the crowd—-they’re 
all easier on two wheels. Enjoy a day in the 
mountains, taking those downgrades like a 
breeze on your brand-new bike. Or, if you 
already own a bike, put it in top-notch con- 
dition with new tires, lights, other acces- 
sories. Hang your knapsack on the handle 
bars and hit the trail. You’ve got many a 
happy mile ahead if you put a plug in for a 
new bicycle this Yuletide season. 





Scholastic Advertisers: Raleigh, Roadmaster, 
Shelby Bicycles; Goodyear, Pennsylvania, 
and U. S. Royal Tires; New Departure 
Coaster Brakes 


HOBBIES 


Cameras 


Flash! Just like 
that you’ve got 
one more memory 
down on film for 
a lifetime. 
Informal shots 
of your best guy 
or gal, the gym all decked out for the junior 
prom, little hunks of the past you’ll want to 
remember. If it’s the tiniest box camera or 
the fanciest job, with flash attachment or 
without, a camera is the buy of a lifetime. 





Scholastic Advertisers: Ansco, Eastman Ko- 
dak, General Electric, Smith-Victor, Syl- 
vania. 


Photo lab 
outfits 


Who's the life of 
your parties? You 
will be, with a 
photo-lab outfit. 
Snap those pic- 
tures, then develop 
and enlarge them 
in no time flat. 
The gang will be 
fascinated! 

Pad your weekly allowance, too, by taking 
and developing pictures for school, church, 
and civic groups. Your darkroom is a world 
of your own, providing year ‘round adven- 
ture in fun and enjoyment. Why not start 
with those Christmas party shots that every- 
one will want prints of? : 





Scholastic Advertisers: Ansco, Eastman Ko- 
dak, FR. 


Stamps 

It’s a small world 
—as you'll agree 
if you’re a stamp 
collector. Friends 
all over the globe, 
real know-how 
about dozens of 
countries—they’re 
yours, if stamps are your hobby. Stamp col- 
lections are valuable, too—they often provide 
a real on-the-side income. 

Tip off your family and friends this Christ- 
mas—then watch the albums and colorful 
packages of stamps start rolling in! Fun and 
knowledge? You bet! 





Photo albums 
“It’s in the book!” 
You’ll spend 
hours ‘“‘among 
your souvenirs” if 
they’re all neatly 
arranged in a 
photo album. 

Dance ticket 
stubs, pictures of 
the gang at the beach—they’re right there 
for all the years to come. You'll never get 
tired of leafing through your “memory book,” 
so make sure it’s the best. Tell the folks you 
want a really good album—one you'll be 
proud to show your grandchildren! 


LISTENING AND LOOKING 


Radio and TV 
What’s the Christ- 
mas gift of your 
dreams? Ten to 
one it’s a radio or 
TV set! 

For a good 
laugh, a terrific education, hours of enjoy- 
ment you can share with the crowd, you're 
on the right track. You won’t have to twist 
Dad’s arm, either. He knows a radio or TV 
is just the thing for his teen-aged son or 
daughter. You'll discover just how much fun 
those evenings at home can be! 





Phonographs 
“Hey, Bill, bring 
your vic over and 
let’s have a par- 
ty!” Sound famil- 
iar? 

Beethoven or 
bop, a waltz or a 
mambo, music 
makes the world go ‘round. 

You’ll have music whenever you want it if 
you go “platter-happy” this holiday season. 
A little 45 machine, a radio-phonograph 
combo, or a long-playing wonder—whichever 
you find under the tree on Christmas morn- 
ing, you'll be the luckiest guy or gal in the 
crowd. 





Scholastic Advertiser: RCA Victor 









Records 
What’s new?” 
Why, records, of 
course! Christmas 
is the perfect time 
to make a list, 
then watch it turn 
into stacks of your 
favorite discs! 
Spread the news—tell Aunt Susie and the 
gal next door and your best buddy. Presto! 
You've got a record collection that’s the envy 
of everybody you know. Pretty soon, your 
house will be headquarters for the best 
music in town. And you?—you’ll be strictly 
“The hostess with the mostest on the ball!” 
Scholastic Advertisers: Better Value Records, 
RCA Victor 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





A “young man— 
or maid—with a 
horn” is always in 
demand. Every- 
body loves the 
guy or gal who can “make with the music,” 
from the organ-grinder to the: hottest trumpet- 
player in the business. If you play in the 
high school dance band or just strum a hot 
ukelele at a party, you'll have the time of 
your life with a musical instrument. Even 
a good harmonica offers a real challenge. 
Pass the word along to Mom and Dad. Then 
—go, man, go! 





Scholastic Advertisers: Armstrong, Pan- 
American 


WRITING EQUIPMENT 


Typewriters 
Hate writing 
themes? Don’t! 
Wait’ll you’ve got 
a typewriter to 
turn out the fin- 
ished product! 

Cure for low 
grades: one type- 
writer, coming up this very Christmas, if you 
play it smart. You'll be all set for the future, 
too. Whether it’s college or the business 
world you have your eye on, a typewriter’ll 
be your bosom buddy after high school days. 

There’s something about a neatly-typed 
page that teachers and employers go for. 
And what’s more, typing turns work into 
fun. Impossible? You'll see! 
Scholastic Advertisers: Remington, Royal, 

Smith-Corona 

(Continued on next page) 
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2 SAVING $ $$ 
Ze MAKES ¢ ¢ ¢ 


at Christmas...Here’s how: 


This Christmas give WEAREVER Sets to friends 
and family. You spend less... get more... with 
these beautiful, long wearing, easy writing sets. And 
they’re beautifully gift boxed. 


Made by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 






















~ WEAREVER Pennant Set. Features 
America’s most famous popular 
priced pen — WEAREVER 
| Sap ag Seen of 
ve points. atching 
mechanical pencil. $] 98 


Beautiful Sets to Give or 
Get for Christmas... 






~~~ WEAREVER Pioneer Set. Pen 
has popular semi-hooded 
point for better ink 
control. Matching $100 
mechanical pencil. 


Se 
WEAREVER Slimstyle Set-—~_ 
Rich all-metal = 
design. Comprises 
famous Slimstyle Ball 


Pen and matching 
mechanical pencil $198 






This Christmas, give 


WEAREVER ==-- 


by the world’s largest pen maker 


€ 1954 David Kahn, Ine, North Bergen, N. J. Prices higher in Canada 











WRITING EQUIPMENT (Conv 


Pens 

Seems all you do 
these days is write 
—assignments, let- 
ters, reports by 
the dozen. 

And just to add 
to your troubles, 
your pen leaks. Right? 

Maybe you’re not interested in a hundred. 
year wonder that writes under water, By 
you need a good pen and pencil set—evyen. 
body does. Christmas is the made-to-order 
time to get the best! 

The new sets are really smooth. You'll hp 
tops with your teachers and your friends 
when they suddenly discover they can read 
your writing! Your parents will pat them. 
selves on the back, too, for giving you , 
gift that pays off in better grades—AND , 
better disposition! 

Scholastic Advertisers: Esterbrook, Sheaffer 

W earever 


WEARING APPAREL 


“You look sharp!” 
A big night, your 
best gal or boy 
friend—and those 
words. It’s great 
to be alive! 

Who says neat- 
looking clothes 
don’t count? You 
can be loaded with 
personality and 
still flop if you have that “wilted” look! 

Tell everybody that your wardrobe is due 
for a face-lifting this Christmas. A shirt or 
two in those new, up-to-date shades witha 
matching tie, maybe a smart sport shirt or 
sweater—who knows what’ll turn up under 
the tree with your name on it? 

And girls, you'l 
rate tops on the 
date-parade ifa 
few lovely new 
sweaters, blouses 
or skirts are among 
the packages la 
beled For You. 

When you head 
back to school in 
1955, be prepared 
to get the’eye. You'll look like a million dol- 
lars—andeyou'll feel terrific, too! 
Scholastic Advertiser: Arrow 


BOOKS 


“We could make- 
believe. . .” and we 
do, too, in the ex- 
citing world of 
books! 

A good novel, a 
book of poetry, or cartoons—they’re all tops 
as Christmas gifts. Or how about one of thos’ 
terrific new “how-to” books, to give that 
hobby of yours a push? The field is as wide 
as the things you like to read about. For 4 
really “out-of-this-world” Christmas, stat 
dropping hints like mad. Then get lost— 
the pages of that book you’ve always wanted 
to read! 














Scholastic Advertiser: Lippincott 
(Continued on page 31) * 
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Year n and year out, certain 
questions about lofe insurance 
are asked over and over again. 
Because they are of interest to so 
many people, we are answering 


these questions in these ads. 


Q. 


“Who gets the profits in a life 
insurance company ?” 


A. 


There are two types of life insur- 
ance companies — “‘stock” com- 
panies and “mutual” companies. 
Stock companies, as the name im- 
plies, are owned by the people who 
have invested in the stock. Conse- 
quently, these stockholders receive 
their pay, or “dividends,” from the 
profits, Mutual companies, such as 
Mutual Benefit Life, are owned by 
the policyholders themselves, and 
all profits or surpluses above the 
cost of doing business and main- 
taining safe reserves are returned 
to the policyholder in the form of 





dividends, Since its origin 109 
years ago, Mutual Benefit Life has 
never failed to pay a dividend. 
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Since the days of the Great Gold Rush 
POLICYHOLDERS HAVE 
ALWAYS OWNED Mutual Benefit Life 


With no stockholders to be considered, Mutual Benefit Life 
policyholders have received extra benefits ever since the 
Company’s origin back in 1845. Non-Forfeiture — protecting 
the policyholder’s investment in his policy in the event 

he was unable to pay premiums—was one early example. 
Retroaction— giving old policyholders the benefits of 

new policy features—was another. 
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After 109 years, Mutual Benefit Life is still developing 
features that benefit the policyholder. One of the 
more recent and most important 
is the privilege of changing 

from one type of policy to 
another— and it’s a contractual 
privilege that Mutual Benefit Life 


guarantees every policyholder. 


set he 







THE 


MUTUAL 


BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 











300 BROADWAY, NEWARK, N. J. 







Just wait till you taste a CLARK 
BAR! There’s a chewy caramel 
center . . . yummy peanut butter 
honeycomb .. . and a rich melt- 
in-your-mouth coating. M-m-m, 
better with every bite! It’s great 
for that “hungry” feeling after 
school . . . or any time. Try one 
today. You'll love CLARK BAR, 


AL) / FOR LOTS OF PED! 


a rs Put “zoom” in that tackle 

or “zip” in that pass with 
aaa o@ CLARK ZAG NUT BAR! 
——" Loaded with energy-giv- 
—— ing coramel, peanut 
_- butter honeycomb and 
——— rich, golden coconut. 

Good? You bet? 


tHe ov. . CLARK company 


Pittsburgh 12, Pa. + Evanston, lil. 





Z00 PARADE 


By Gary Steinmehl, Hollywood (Calif:) High School 


* Starred words refer to animals. 








Students are invited to 








submit original cross- 
word puzzles for pub- 10 
lication in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 13 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from His- 
tory, Art, Science, or 
any other field of 17 18 
knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of : 
which at least 10 must 24 
be related to the 
theme. For each puzzle 
published we will pay 























22 














20 





23 











$10. Entries must in- 24 
clude puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled 26 27 
in, and stotement by 
—e that a puz- 
zle is original and his 
own work. Keep a Zi 32 33 
copy as puzzles can- 
not be nen. Give 
name, address, school, 

and grade, Address ” m 
Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 
42nd St. New York 40 Al 
36, N. Y. Answers in 
next week's issue. 
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. Monastery. 

2. Laplanders. 

. Marine animal hunted for its fur, 
hide, and oil. 

. King of beasts. 

. Household pet. 

. Type of deer. 

. African antelope. 

. Either... ; 
. South American animal related to the 
horse and rhinoceros, 

. Yearbook (abbr. ). 

. Cooking vessel. 

. Canine animal. 

. Ocean. 

. Male turkey. 

. Public notices. 

. Male swan. 

31. Exclamation of surprise. 

*33. Cowboy’s job, raising 
*35. Work animal. 

36. Rowing implement. 
38. Japanese coin. 

*39. Monkey. 

*40. Male deer. 

*42. Its meat is venison. 
43. Tennessee. Senator, 
44, Contraction for “has not.” 


. Kind of necktie. 
. This shaggy-haired animal loves 
honey. 

Flying mammal. 
Overhead railway. 

. Nickname for Allen. 
Hog. 

. Young horse. 

. Avoids, slights. 

. Lofty mountain. 

. Dine. 

*15. Young goat. 

°18. They resemble frogs. 








Kefauver. 
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19. Machine part. 


21. Garden vegetable. 


23. Sailor (slang). 


°26. Large mammal of the deer family, 


28. Streets (abbr.). 


- 29. Century (abbr.). 


30. Put forth. 

32. Headgears. 
*34. Snakelike fish. 
35. Unlatch. 

*37. Rodent. 


39. Roman word for bronze or copper. 
41. Chemical symbol for germanium. 
42. One of baby’s first sounds. 





HOW to PREPARE 


ENTRANCE 


EXAMINATIONS 


by Brownstein & Weiner 


PAPER BOUND 3 


‘ NEW 


EDITION 
GIVES YOU 


MODEL college entrance 
aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests. 

ANSWERS fo all tests. 
ANSWERS to mathemat- 
ics and science tests com- 
pletely worked out. 
DRILL for verbal ond 
mathematical tests. 
VOCABULARY list with 
definitions and usage. 
LISTING of major col- 
fleges and their exami- 
nation requirements. 


At your local book 







COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION 


HELPS YOU 


IMPROVE your vocabu- 
lory and reading com 
prehension. 

MASTER your mathe- 
matical skills. 

FILL out the application. 
PREPARE for the inter- 
view. 

TEST your scholastic 
achievement in all sub- 
ject areas. 

TEST your verbal and 
mathematica! aptitudes. 


store or send check or money order to: 





[BARRON'S 








EDUCATIONAL 
SERIES, INC. 


37 GERMANIA PLACE, B'KLYN 10, N. ! 
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The twisting leap, the perfect finger-tip 
control of this overhead pass to the 
“man under”’ calls for perfect coordi- 
nation—and proper support, too. The 
kind of support you get 
from a Bike Supporter. 
Bike Supporters help 
give you the stamina and 
relief from strain that 
wins games. There’s a 
Bike Support for every 
sport. More athletes have 
worn Bike than any other 
brand. 
ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 














me. D.... 





—P.D.Q.! 


Want to prove that you can correct mistakes 
written in any language? P.D.Q.—and draw- 
ings, too? 


Save time when you'll need it by taking time 
now to go to your stationer’s for Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 








Christmas Gifts 
(Continued from page 28) 


PERSONAL ACCESSORIES 
Watches 

Gosh, late again! 
You slide into your 
seat, hoping Miss 
Jones won’t no- 
tice. 

What you need 
is a watch! There 
are never enough 
hours in the day, 
but they’re easier 
to keep track of if you’ve got a reminder 
right there on your arm. 

And what an attractive reminder! Even the 
old-faithful, last-forever kind of watch is as 
pretty as a picture nowadays. Only in a 
watch can you find something so useful and 
s0-0-0 ornamental! 

With your day a constant whirl of classes, 
club meetings, parties, and dates, you can’t 
afford to be a “ten o'clock scholar.” Tell 
Mom and Dad what’s on your mind. Then 
look carefully in the toe of your Christmas 
stocking! 

Belts and 
Billfolds 

Or how about a 
“leather Christ- 
mas” this year? 

When the gang 
or the girl or guy 
in your life start 
pitching leading questions, a belt or a bill- 
fold are terrific gifts to hint for! Be honest 
now: how long have you used that moth- 
eaten old billfold you’re carrying right now? 
Long enough to appreciate a brand-new one, 
no doubt! 

A new belt’s a must, too, with those slacks 
or skirt you kind of figure will be yours, 
come Christmas morning! 


Costume jewelry 
“Baubles, bangles, 
and beads . . .” Quite 
a song that was. And 
quite an idea for the 
most strictly feminine 
Christmas of your life. 
Since the days when 
you paraded for hours in front of the mirror 
in Mom’s clothes, you’ve had a passion for 
costume jewelry. You'll never have too much, 
and you love every bit of it you’ve ever 
owned, 

Earrings, charm bracelets, cuff-links for 
that darling new blouse with the French cuffs 
—they’re all a must for the dressed-up look 
this winter. You won’t get the Hope diamond 
for Christmas, but you'll be every inch a 
queen in your new costume jewelry! 


Scholastic Advertiser: Tash Costume Jeweiry 


LUGGAGE 





Going somewhere? 
Of course you are 
—to a_ college 
week end, a sum- 
mer at the beach 
next year, maybe 
off to college your- 
self in the fall. No matter where you go, you'll 
have the travel-bug for fair if you’ve got 
sharp-looking luggage to carry with you. 
(Continued on page 33) 














































CLUE You get a houseful of clues, 6 myste- 
rious suspects in this exciting “whodunit” 
game. Nobody wants to stop playing! $3 
MONOPOLY Parker Brothers’ trade-mark 
name for its real estate trading game. 
Of course you want Monopoly, the world’s 
most fascinating game! Everybody has a 
chance to make a fortune. $3, $4, $10 
SORRY Parker Brothers’ trade-mark name 
for its slide pursuit game. With play con- 
trolled by the draw of Sorry cards, ever 
minute of this game is thrilling! Play is rai id, 
and the sientee always has a chance. $2.50 
KEYWORD Best Crossword Board Game. The 
fast-moving crossword board game with three 
exclusive features! Easy scoring! $2, $3, $5 
STAR REPORTER See if you can “‘scoop” 
your rivals on the news! $2.50 

PEGITY You can learn to play this unusual 
game in two minutes! $1.5) 


FAMOUS 


PARKER GAMES 


at all leading stores 


Send for this fascinating booklet! 
How to have family fun, popular 
parties, with Parker Games. 28 
illustrated pages. Mail 10¢ today, 
with name and address, to: 
Parker Brothers, Inc., Depart- 
ment 111A, Salem, Mass. 












Hooping It Up! 


EY, there, you with the football stars 

in your eyes! You're real square, 
man. The season’s over, done, kaput. 
Climb down from the goal posts and 
get real cool—with basketball. For this 
is the week that our college fives start 
hooping it up. 

Wanna know whom to watch out for 
this season? Gather round, while the 
old master peeks into his crystal ball. 
“Magic crystal in my hand, who's the 
top ten in the land?” And the ball an- 
swers: 

DUQUESNE. The great Dukes have 
lost Jim Tucker, but they still have two 
All-Americans in 6-7 Dick Ricketts and 
6-3 Sihugo Green. Both can rebound, 
play defense, and score like crazy. If 
Dick’s kid brother, Dave, can stay eligi- 
ble, he'll give the Dukes the best 1-2-3 
punch in the land. 

LA SALLE. Champs of the country 
last season, the Explorers ought to be 
even better this year. They've got the 
greatest college player in America in 


6-7 Tom Gola, three-time All-American, 
plus three other regulars from last year’s 
champions. And that’s not all. Watch 
out for soph flash Al Lewis, a 6-2 human 


pogo stick from Darby (Pa.) H. S. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE. From 
the team that won the Atlantic Coast 
Conference crown, the Wolfpack has 
lost three regulars. But back in action 
are sensational 6-8 Ronnie Shavlik, bul- 
let-fast Vic Molodet, and seven other 
squad members. And up from the frosh 


team is a 6-10 center, Bob Seitz. 


HOLY CROSS. Except for a couple 
losses, the Crusaders 
might have been ranked No. 1 last 
year. As it was, they copped both 
the Sugar Bowl and N. I. T. crowns 
and wound up with a 26-2 record! Key 
man back is the sparkling 6-7 center, 
Tom Heinsohn, voted the best sopho- 
more in the country last year, Three 
other veterans, 6-2 and up, will give 
Holy Cross lots of speed, rebounding 


of late season 


power, and scoring punch. 





Now break the painful grip of 


MUSCLE 


New MINIT-RUB® 
relieyes 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 











CONTAINS 3 INGREDIENTS PRESCRIBED BY DOCTORS 
++» PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 
When strain or over-exercise leaves - muscles 
stiff, sore and aching...get deep-down relief 
fast with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 
—in a special vanishing cream base. 






















y, 

‘ Si 
a Pi A A fine Bristol-Myers product 
ns ¢ 
me 
So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won’t burn your skin—yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—as a chest rub for cold miseries, 
too. All drug counters—39¢ and 69¢. 





. 
ea * — 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 








DAYTON. A crushing schedule faces 
the Flyers, but they have the man. 
power to handle it. Look at that height: 
6-6 All-American candidate John Ho- 
ran, 7-ft. center Bill Uhl, 6-2 Jumpin’ 


Jack Sallee, 6-2 Chris 
three or four 6-3 reserves. 

IOWA. This is the same astonishing 
sophomore team that finished second 
in the Big Ten last year. Every man 
is back—loaded with experience and 
loaded for bear. They’re not particu- 
larly big, but they have balance, depth, 
shooting, speed, and defense. 6-3 Car] 
Cain ought to raise plenty of his last 
name, and he'll be supported by 6-6 
Bill Logan, 6-2 Sharm Scheurman, 6-0 
Bill Seaberg, and 6-2 Deacon Davis, 

NIAGARA. The two _ high-flying 
Purple Eagles of last year, Larry Cos. 
tello and Bo Erias, have flown away. 
But plenty of talent remains. Best of 
the Eagle-eyes are 6-3 Eddie Fleming 
and 6-4 Charlie Hoxie, a pair of kan- 
garoos under the boards. Charlie has 
averaged better than 50% on his shoot- 
ing for three years. 

WICHITA. Led by their great 64 
scoring ace, Cleo Littleton, the Wheat- 
shockers look to improve on their 27-4 
record of last season. Along with the 
wonderful Cleo—who’s averaged 18.3 
points in 88 games over three years!- 
Wichita stars 6-8 Merv Carman, 6-2 
Jim McNerney, and a bright soph, 6-6 
Herb Coin—a Coin who ought to make 
a big splash in the Missouri Valley 
fountain. 

FORDHAM. The up- and - coming 
Rams have a real diamond in 6-5 Ed 
Conlin, All-American who averaged 
23.4 points a game and ranked in the 
top ten in rebounding last year. Be- 
hind him are dead-shot 6-5 Danny 
Lyons, 6-3 Bob Reese, and a. lot of 
great sophs led by Ed Bugniazet, Ron- 
nie Kuehn, and 6-4 jumping jack Mike 
Cashman. 

SETON HALL. This is a hunch pick. 
The Pirates went nowhere last season, 
winning only 13 of 23 games. Six regu- 
lars are back, but they'll have a hard 
time winning jobs from a tremendous 
soph quartet: 6-1 Dick Gaines, 67 
Martin Farrell, 6-8 Tony Davis, and 
6-4 Charlie Lorenzo. These boys have 
absolutely everything but experience. 
If they don’t hit the top this year, 
they'll surely do it next season. 

Okay, then, there you have my picks 
for the top ten, And now for my pre- 
season All-American team. This is easy. 
First team—Tom Gola (La Salle), Dick 
Ricketts (Duquesne), Sihugo Green 
(Duquesne), Don Schlundt (Indiana), 
and Dick Boushka (St. Louis). Second 
team—John Horan (Dayton), Dick 
Hemric (Wake Forest), Maurice Stokes 
(St. Francis, Pa.), Cleo Littleton 
(Wichita), and Ed Conlin (Fordham). 

—HeErMaN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Christmas Gifts 
(Continued from page 31) 


GROOMING 
“Little Things 
Mean a Lot.” Lit- 
tle things—like a 
pleasant whiff of 
perfume, freshly- : 
shampooed hair, 
just the right 
amount of lipstick 


= 


—add up to a 
strictly date-able 
YOU. 


Christmas is tops for stocking up on those 
extras that spell glamour, teen-aged style. 
You'll be ready for the mad holiday whirl if 
your note to Santa includes the cosmetics 
every girl needs. What’s more, you'll send 
that date-rating zooming to the top! 

This means you, too, fellows—a good hair 
tonic, and some after-shave lotion, is as essen- 
tial to you as that touch of perfume is to 
your best girl. Good grooming isn’t just for 
her, you know. 

Scholastic Advertisers: Lentheric, Wildroot 


Razors 


Need a shave? 
Five-o’clock shad- 
ow just doesn’t go 
with that holiday 
look! It doesn’t 
have to, if you 
announce to the 
world that you'd like a razor or a nifty shav- 
ing kit for Christmas. You’ll look your very 
best at that New Year’s Eve party if you’re 
shaved clean as a whistle. Have you seen 
those stream-lined electric jobs? Or maybe 
you prefer a smooth-shaving safety razor. 
Either way, you’re a man who wants the 
best. Once you’ve got it, you'll have some- 





thing else, too—that solid, well-groomed 
look! 
SILVERWARE 


A home of your 
own. Sounds years 
away, doesn’t it? 

It is, but you 
have the fun of all 
those years to plan. 
Ever think of 
starting your sil- 
verware service now? Every girl who’s really 
on the ball picks her pattern years before 
she'll need it! From then on out, your family’s 
“gifts-to-you” problem is solved. You're the 
envy of every girl you know, as your service 
grows and grows. You might think those 
school days will never end. But when, strangely 
enough, they do, you'll be ready for the new 
life ahead, with a complete set of silver all 
your very own. You'll be glad you did keep 
one eye on that far-distant future! 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


For a gift that 
will really pay off 
when you most 
need it, Savings 
Bonds are your 
best bet. Line up 
your future. Then 
—have a“MERRY 
CHRISTMAS!” 















MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WY Tops, don’t miss. “ii Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: ““¥The Caine Mutiny. 
wvv- Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
wera Star Is Born. ~/w~On the 
Waterfront. ~~~ High and Dry. vv 
The Black Shield of Falworth. ~4“The 
Detective. ““MRear Window. vv 
Broken Lance. “~“MDawn at Socorro. 
ww~Rogue Cop. “Three Hours to 
Kill. “High and the Mighty. “Mag- 
nificent Obsession. “Suddenly. wv 
Dragnet. “Africa Adventure. 

Comedy: 4““4/Man with a Million. 
wv-Sabrina. &Hobson’s Choice. 

Musical: 4111Seven Brides for Seven 
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Brothers. “White Christmas. -vi~ 
Brigadoon. “The Student Prince. ~~“ 
Living It Up. 

Documentary: “The Vanishing 
Prairie. MM Victory at Sea. herr 
The Cowboy. 





Texas Story 

Mel Blanc: “I'm a proud Texan. I 
come from Texas, the biggest cattle 
state in the Union. We ship cattle all 
over the world.” 

Judy Canova: “Yeah, but I’m from 
California. Do you ship oranges all 
over the world like we do?” 

Mel Blanc: “We can’t ship oranges 
out of Texas; they refuse to leave.” 








Bughier 
ristmas Ah. Che NEW 


Yes, the lucky boy or girl who gets this 
modern portable for Christmas is on the 
way to better grades now ... and toa bright 
future in college or business! Try the 
Remington Quiet-riter at your dealer's to- 
. day. Take Mom and Dad along to see it, 
too ... and be sure to ask about terms! Car- 
rying Case, Touch Method Book included. 





A product of Memington. Fland. 


start at 


Remington 


Quictiniter 


WITH EXCLUSIVE MIRACLE TAB 


$100 A Week after small down 


payment makes it the easiest to buy! 














’ 
Wouldn't It Be Fun? 

A professionally-styled, home-size 
Burrowes Pool Table for you at Christ- 
mas would be enjoyed by all the family, 
all year ’round. It’s easy and fun to play 
pool on a Burrowes Table! Exclusive 
“Roll-A-Way” Ball Return, complete 
equipment. Folds flat for storage. Send 
for free booklet, today! 


FREE! wow To PLAY POOL. For this ex- 
citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive 
folder, and dealer’s name, send name and 
address, with a 3¢ stamp for mailing, 
to: The Burrowes Corporation, 
Dept. SCT12, Portland, Maine. 














THE BURROWES CORPORATION | 


SINCE 1873 — PORTLAND, MAINE 








Sell 


Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


our classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
No. financial, investment. required. 


Scranton 5, Pa. 









prices ever offered. We pay best ——— 







PORTRAIT 
SNAP or 
NEGATIVE 


Fuil 242” x 34” 
wallet size copies * 
of your favorite picture. 
Give to classmates, relatives, 
friends. —~ copies handy for colle applica- 
tions, empl a or identification. Von orig- 
inal returned unharmed, with 20 Minute Man 
quality wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
prints. Send photo or negative with $1. 00 
minimum for 20 copies each pose. 


Minute Man photos please you or your money back 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO Dept. 16 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


1 enclose picture and $.......for wallet prints. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


ZONE 


Sell your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 


Monthly bulletins. Your cards FRE Agen- 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—W rite Craft- 
_Card Specialties, Box 235-N, Pittsurgh. Pa. 














By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


One for Pinocchio 
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Remember Pinocchio? He’s the long- 
nosed hero puppet of a favorite Italian 
story. Carved from magic firewood, 
he could talk and move. At the end 
of the story, he’s turned into a real 
boy for his good deeds. 

The story of Pinocchio was written 
by an Italian, Carlo Lorenzini, whose 
pen name was “Collodi.” He wrote 
The Adventures of Pinocchio in the 
early 1880s. Since then, the book has 
been translated into many languages. It 
is still popular among young girls and 
boys the world over. Several years ago, 
Walt Disney produced a full-length 
cartoon movie based on the book. 

Last month Italy issued a 25-lire 
stamp, in carmine rose, which pictures 
Pinocchio as ¢e appeared for the first 
time in Collodi’s original work. As a 
symbol of Pinocchio’s world-wide ap- 
peal, the background of the stamp 
shows boys and girls who represent 
children of all the continents. 

TO ALL UNSCers: The December 
issue of The Globe-Trotter carries a 
story about plans for celebrating the 
U. N.’s 10th birthday anniversary in 
1955. Your club is urged to approve a 
resolution, which requests all govern- 
ments and the U. N. Postal Adminis- 
tration to issue stamps in 1955 com- 
memorating the U. N.’s 10th vear. 

As soon as your club approves the 
resolution, send a brief news story 
about the club vote to your daily or 
neighborhood newspaper. If the story 
is published, send a copy of the clip- 


ping to: Editor, The Globe-Trotter, 
U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Names 


of all clubs sending in clippings will 
appear in future issues. 








Sending for Stamps? 


Cchal, 





accept stamp advertisement, 
only from port ach and trustworthy stamp dealer; 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisemen 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, © se 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals,” 

Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval 

stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and addres; 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corne; 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his =e to 
an advertisement in Schol rged 
to appeal _ the Executive Editor, Scholastic Pom 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 




















‘to fro 
es ga rners of the earth—comes 

this big valuable collection of We of 106 
all-different British Exn re inclad- 
ing sensational n 


Free! 105 BRITISH E 
ore 





teeny Milford TH- 491, NH. 








Christmas Every Month 


12 monthly and 4 bonus packets of 
stamps are sent to members each 
year. For information write to the: 


DESERT STAMP CLUB 


P. ©. Box 16 Redlands, Calif. 
STAMPS 


225 Peron: 1O¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25¢! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 
























Camden 75, New York 


BRITISH 
FREE 22 STAMPS 
107 Different Png Free Stamp Maga- 


ar flung British Outposts, 
Africa, Aele. pM Send 10¢ handling charge. Ap- 
provals. GARA STAMP COMPANY, St. Catharine 


422, Sin Canada. 
GE Rr MANY 

MANY 
GER Semipostals ( 

Airmails, High Values. 


¥ Lng A and 
Jamestown Stamp Co. "Devt. Megs 510, Jamestown, N. Y, 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, California 


STAMP COLLECTION FREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. 


America, Scandinavia, Lae Asis, 

etc., used stamps and unused +t 2 _ A. | be _ 
All given to approval servi Hing 

age. TATHAM STAMP co. SPRINGFIELD Wass. 


Dif United States 
Includes 19th century, Commem- 
oratives, Airs and stamp. us 
Approvals. Willett Company, 
Box 5I1A, Port Chester, N. Y. 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
—- Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, etc. 


Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, om 


French Colonies Packet 


Reg. Retail 30¢ —10¢ with approvals 
NESHOBEE STAMP CO., Box 204, BRANDON, VI. 
Animals, Birds, Triangles, 
Flowers, Ships, Locomotives, Kings, Diets 
Musical, Battles, 


tors, Multicolored. Historical, Geographical 
Giants, Midgets and over 100 others 
Fascinating story hore 
CAN 
1907 Main St. 





























Send 10¢ handling, ples. 
ANY 
Niagara Falls, New York 


ADA STAMP COM 
Dept. 316 
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Oh, Mother! 


Sonny—don’t use 


Mother: “Sonny, 


such bad words.” 


Son: “Shakespeare uses them.” 
Mother: “Well, then, don’t play with 
him.” 


Home Folks - 


One of the Sciaticas? 


A man was tuning in on the radio 
when he got a sudden twinge of pain 
in his back. “I believe I’m getting lum- 
bago!” he exclaimed. 

“What’s the use?” answered his wife. 
“You won't understand a word they 
say.” 

McCall Spirit 


Unto the Next Generation 


A long-winded Congressman, General 
Alexander Smyth, said to Henry Clay: 
“Sir, you speak for the present genera- 
tion, but I speak for posterity.” 

Replied Clay: “Yes, and you seem 
resolved to speak until the arrival of 
your audience.” 


Reasonable 


Two girls were discussing their prob- 
lems. One said, “You shouldn’t be dis- 
couraged. In this world, there is a man 
for every girl, and a girl for every man. 
You can’t improve on an arrangement 
like that.” 

“I don’t want to improve on it,” re- 
torted the other« “I just want to get in 


on it.” 
Atlas News 





Answers to Last Week’s Puzzle 
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College Humor 


Telegram: No mon, no fun—your son. 
Answer from dad: Listen, buddy, 


you're there to study. 
Wood Wind 


First and Last 


Surgeon at a hospital: “What brought 
you to this dreadful condition—an acci- 
dent?” 

Patient: “No, sir; I fainted, and was 
brought to by a fellow who had just 
studied first aid.” 





PROVE IT! 


Answer to November 17 “Prove It!”: 
There are ten pennies. Here’s another: 
Which is better, to have 10 hens that lay 
10 eggs in 10 days, or 100 hens that lay 
100 eggs in 100 days? Answer next week. 
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| Mail This Coupon Now! : 
Order the REMINGTON RAND ! 


“‘Quiet-riter’’ Typewriter 
Advertised on page 

33. With this cou- $ 00 
pon, only $1.00 per WEEK 


week, l:eeps this typewriter in your 
home—and it’s yours to keep. 





Sloan and Peters Co.—Dept. 156 
318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
Send the Remington Rand Quiet-riter Type- 
writer. | will pay $1.00 per week or $4.28 per 
month. | enclose $9.54 down payment. (Total 
cost, $120.50). 

C0 Send Pica type [) Send Elite type 





Name 


Address. 








City Zone. 
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CLASS & CLUB PINS 
RINGS, MEDALS, KEYS 7 
for Dramatics, Music, 
Fraternity, Sorority, etc. 


Artistic Medal & Badge * 
112A Fulton St., New York 38 














SFily: PAYING 89c EACH FOR HIT PARADE RECORDS! 


BY STARS OF RADIO-TV, STAGE AND SCREEN 


NEW “Closer Grooved” 78 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THIS WEEK’S 18 Hit Parade SONGS 


with DEAN MARTIN ano otners 
For 17c Each!" 


SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 





New Improved Old Style Record 


(Grooved Too Far 
Apart) 





eco! 
(Closer Grooved) 
DEAN MARTIN 


Dean Martin (of the Dean Martin-Jerry Lewis Team on 
Tv. v2 paee you Song Parade Hits on break-resistant 
78 P.M. records. Only 17¢ each song. Also on 45's. 
3 Boras ‘laa song. | Parade Hits on each side! You 
save $13.04. You pay only 17¢ a song. Only $2.98 for all 
18! You hear 3 songs without having to change the record. 





( 46 CHILDREN’S SONGS, illustrated with 
words and agen Po: 98 
Twin eite. © Twinkie 8. Lonmnare Bridge 


Little 9. *Y 

Old King ‘Col 10. A isket i Tasket 
Little Tommy. Tucker 11. Old MacDonaid 
Jack & Jill 12. Farmer in the Deli 


Pease Porridge Hot 13. @aa Baa Black Sheep 
Where, O Where Has 14. Pop Gocs 
My Little Dog Gone 1s. — Blind Mice 

um mpty 16. Mary Had a Little Lamb 
us 30 other most popular songs and books of 
illustrations with words and music. 


suv OuauN M 








C] 18 CHRISTMAS SONGS—$2.98 
Sleigh ‘set *Twas the Night 


1. 

2. Pres ng Bell Before Christmas 

3. White Christmas 12. Let it ow 

4. U'll Be Home For 13. Santa Stans ts Coming 
Christm. ‘ow! 

5. Silent Night 14. Frosty ‘the Snowman 

6. Adeste Fidelis 15. You're All | Want 

7. Winter Wonderland for Christmas 

8. Happy Holiday 16. Silver Bells 

9. All | Want for 17. Rudolph the ay 
Christmas Nosed Reindee 

10. 1 Saw Mommy Kissing 18. Christmas Isiand 


Santa Ciaus 








(J 20 RHYTHM & BLUES—ONLY $2.98 
Oh What a gyro 10. § Don't Hurt 


Annie Had a oy! Anymore 
Hurts Me to a eart 11. Oop, Shoop 
bi ide 12. Zippety Zum 
13. If You Believe 
Tick Tock 14. Shake, Rattie nol as 


You'd Better Watch 15. Cinnamon Sin 
Yourself 16. Rain, Rain, Rain 
You Can Pack Your 17. You’re the 
Suitcase . 
When My —— Beats 19. W. 
Like a Hamm 20. She's the One 


™" 
MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY , 


r 
! BETTER VALUES CO., Dept. 538 0 send 78 R.P.M. 
1318 Market St., Newark, N. J. O Send 45 R.P.m. ff 
| 2'9 . 
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oO Hit Parade Songs. 
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enclose $2. '98. Send the 18 Christmas Songs 1 


i] 2.98. 18 Mam 
Snclose $2. Send the 18 Collector's Songs. 
enciose $2.98. Send the 20 Rhythm & Blues 
Songs. 
il Las necakenncanbeenuaentmmesain | 
VC) ) ee er rr eeees 
i City. 2.2 - cere secscvoses Zone... .Stat@.....++-+ I 


bh, eam einen enan ain an ena 





18 vo 


Now! 6 
Complete 
Hits on 1 
Standard 
Speed 78 
Record 
or 45's 


FREE«: Surprise 
mar Worth 

1 be in- 
sae ite gach 
set of RECOR 





$9.98 
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18 HIT PARADE SONGS BY —_ MARTIN 
QTHERS—ONLY $2.9 


1. if | Give My Heart 0. Count ieee Biessings 
To Y + Muskrat Rambie 

2. | Need You Now 12! Wither Thou Goest 

3. Papa Loves Mambo 13. Cara Mia 

4. Hey T' - 14. Oh Marie 

S. Skokiaa 15. Hajji Baba 

6. Teach W Me Mc gag 16. Smile 

7. This Olid How 17. My Son, My Son 

8. Shake, Rattle & & Roll 18. Mr. Sandman 

9. Hold My H 

















oO 20 O MILABILLY HITS—ONLY $2.98 
1.G Honky Tonk Girl 
eng eodnight 33: River of No Return 
2. More and Mor 13. If You Don’t Some- 
3. This is the ‘Thanke body Else Wil! 
i Get 14. | Don't he "Anymore 
4. You Can't Have My 1S. This Ole H 
ove 16. One os On 
S. Hep Cat Baby 17. Go, Boy Go 
6. Si med 18. Watcha” Gonna Do 
7. Courtin’ in the Rain N 
8. Looking Back to See 19. mon: Tho 
9. Penny Candy 20. Senkdiog Brown Eyes 
10. Rose Marie 
20 Country CIVERES~ GORY $2.98 








1. 3. pp A Closer Walk 
2. Bosutifut’ sie With Thee 
3. When wey Ring Those 14. | Can’t Help What 
olden Bellis Others Do 
4. My Friend 15. | Know Who Holds 
5S. As Life Of A Fiow: Tomorr 
6. The Touch ad God's Hand 16. Mansion Over The 
7. Ha Hilltop 
8. ol The Spirit ‘Descend 17. The Family Who Prays 
3. e Of The Soul 18. Too woe ee 
io. ty Wreath For 19. Suppert 
Mother's Grav 20. Hye Lord Swit Make 
11. preg | Waters A Way Somehow 
12. Glory Land March 








O18 Popular Latin Rhythm Mambo Songs $2.98 
y Tito — Tito Rodri at and Joe Loco 


1. PR. El P. le uevo Mambo 
2. No Cuentes Ae i: Quero 

3. Mambolero 12. Besos De Carameios 
4. El Campanero 13. Quilo El Bon Bon 
5. Tu Piato 14. Mambo Nuevo York 
6. Sagueboroco _ Choro Popipe 

7. Esy 6. San Souci Rumba 
8. El Mambo Hop iv: Solos Tu Y Yo 

9. Yumbabe 18. En Bolondron 








O32 12 SQUARE: DANCES & BOOK—$2.98 





uare gtr Songs by Hap Lag and 
on oe aoe ift Book ‘‘Square Dancing’’ for $2.98 

1. Mockin’ Bird 7. Chicken R 
2. Flop Eared Mule 8. Gol sii 
3. Buffalo Gal 9. River Valley 
4. , Susanna 10. Arkansas Ld green 
5. Soldier's Joy 11. Little Brown 
6. Devil's Dream 12. Turkey in we Straw 

PLUS BOOK: 0 78 RPM 0 45 RPM 


**Square Dancing for Young And Oid’’ 











Oo id byt SONGS—$2.98 


Bill rer etc. $2.98 
Ss, rat ine orn re “oH 1. Till | Waltz Again 
2. Bye Bye, ues h You 
3. You Belong To Me 12. Don't Let the Stars 
4. Anywhere | Wander Get In Your Eyes 
S. Takes Two To Tango 13. Tryin: 
6. My Baby's Coming Home 14. Even Now 
7. Lady of Spain 15. Glow Worm 
8. Keep It A Secret 16. Have You Heara 
9. Hold Me, Thrill Me, 17. Side By Side 


Kiss Me 18. Oh Happy Day 
Why Don't You Believe Me 




















Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? Write us for 
complete fund raising plan successfully employed elsewhere. No obligation. 


CURTISS 


< CURTISS CANDY COMPANY _ Otto Schnering, Founder 


V4 makers of Butterfinger, Coconut Grove, Caramel Nougat, Dip candy bats, Saf-T-Pops, Fruit Drops and Mints 
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Teaching Guide 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 1 


for this issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Coal (p. 13) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 

Since the end of World War II there 
has been a steep decline in coal produc- 
tion in the U. S. This has resulted in 
unemployment and the closing of mines. 
Since coal is important to the manufac- 
ture of steel and electrical power, and 
because it is essential to national de- 
fense if our oil imports should be cut 
of, aid to the industry is a national 
problem. 

The decline of coal may be explained 
largely by increased competition from 
fuels like gas and oil, loss of overseas 
markets, high transportation cdésts, and 
the slowness with which the industry 
has mechanized production. 

Plans for saving the coal industry in- 
clude scientific research on varied uses 
of coal, Government aid through tax 
relief and encouragement of exports, 
control of water seepage into mines, and 
improved mining methods. 


Aim 
To help students understand that the 
problems of the coal industry are of 


national importance and not only of 
regional importance. 


Assignment 


1. Account for the decline of coal 
production in the United States since 
the end of World War II. 

2. List and explain briefly three pro- 
posals for aiding the coal industry. 

3. Why is saving the coal industry a 
national as well as a regional problem? 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a high school student 
in the coal-mining region of northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania today, why would you 
be worried about your future? 

2. Why should students in other parts 
of the country (where coal is not mined) 
be concerned about the problems of the 
coal industry? 

3. Which of the reasons given for the 
decline of the coal industry do you re- 
gard as most important? Why? 

4. Which of the proposals for help- 
ing the coal industry do you regard as 
most worth while? Why? 

5. How would life in the United 
States be affected if all coal mines closed 
down? On a map of the United States 
point to those regions Which are most 
affected by the coal mining industry. 
How are they affected? How does the 








otherwise fail. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


What are we doing to salvage failures? By now most of us know those of 
our students who are likely to receive failing marks at the end of the semes- 
ter. Some of these are borderline cases. Others have received low marks but 
may be brought up to minimum standards. 

There are various ways in which students may be stirred to greater effort. 
Perhaps the pressure of work has prevented us from talking to the pupil 
individually after school or during a free period. Sympathetic understanding 
of his difficulty and a specific suggestion may make the difference between 
his passing or failing. Sometimes the pupil may benefit from a talk with the 
chairman of department, guidance counselor, or principal. Perhaps help by 
an honor student may provide the answer. An interview with the pupil’s 
parents may throw light on the difficulty. Any or all of these approaches, and 
others which will occur to you, may result in salvage of pupils who would 


—H. L. H. 








decline of the coal industry affect the 
rest of the nation? 


Things to Do 


1. A committee on the coal industry 
was appointed by President Eisenhower. 
Have a student report on its findings. 

2. Have a science-minded student 
explain how coal may be used to pro- 
duce gas or oil. 


Revamping the U. N. (p. 10) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 


Next year the United Nations will be 
10 years old. There is provision in the 
Charter for a general conference to re- 
view it after a detade. Plans are afoot 
for Charter revision. For its part the 
United States is proceeding along bi- 
partisan lines to hear individual and 
organization ideas on revising the 
Charter. They range from writing a 
brand new Charter to establishing a 
more fixed body of international law to 
guide the U. N. 

Among the changes recommended by 
Secretary of State Dulles are the trans- 
fer of greater responsibility from the 
Security Council to the General Assem- 
bly, elimination of the Security Council 
veto on the admission of new members, 
“weighted voting” in the General As- 
sembly, and creation of a special organ 

\for dealing with mass-destruction weap- 
ons. 

- Although Russia is in a position to 

veto any changes in the Charter, it is 

believed that public opinion may force 
the Soviet Union to accept some 
changes. 





A Lesson Plan © 
Aim 

To acquaint students with plans for 
revising the United Nations Charter and 


to evaluate various proposals for revi- 
sion. 


Assignment 


1. What provision is there in the 
U. N. Charter for revising the Charter 
itself? 

" 2. The approach of the United States 
to Charter revision is bipartisan. Ex- 
plain. 

3. Describe briefly two unrealistic 
proposals for changing the Charter. 
Indicate why they are unrealistic. 

4. List and explain three of Secre- 
tary of State Dulles’ proposals for re- 
vising the Charter. Which of these 
would you emphasize? Why? 


Motivation 


Defenders of the United Nations 
sometimes reply to critics that “Rome 
was not built in a day.” Explain. 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Some critics of the U. N. argue 
that the organization has had ten years 
to prove its usefulness and that we 
would be better off throwing out the 
present U, N. and starting a new world 
organization. How do you feel about 
such a suggestion? 

2. Why should any revision of the 
U. N. be considered at this time? 

3. If you were in a position to ad- 
vise Secretary of State Dulles, which of 
his suggestions would you urge him to 
emphasize? Why? 


















TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


4. Since Russia is in a position to 
veto any revision of the U. N. Charter, 
all preparations for revising the Charter 
are a waste of time. Do you agree? 
Justify your answer. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
Dec. 8, 1954 


National Affairs Article: You, the 





appropriate questions (e.g., Is a docto 
available quickly when he is needed? 
Does the doctor seem rushed in his 
visit?, etc.). 

2. Students may present in graphic 





Draft, and UMT—A survey of the vari- form (bar or broken line) the informa. — 

Summary ous proposals for military service likely tion given in the first “No” argument 

What difference does it make to us to come before Congress, an analysis ynder “Are we training enough do. 
as high school students whether or not of each, and a forecast of possible Con- tors?” (page 8). The accuracy of this WED 
the Charter is revised? gressional action. picture can then be evaluated after ref. 7:30 
a a Foreign Affairs Article: The Bright erence is made to the argument on the Di 
g Spots of 1954—Good news that was “Yes” side of the controversy. oi 
Review your KEY issue of Senior crowded out of the headlines; plus an 3. Volunteers can take opposite sides of 
Scholastic, September 29, 1954, espe- international balance sheet in which of the controversial questions consid. aa 
cially your “Key to the United Nations,” we “count our blessings” of the last 12- ered in the article. They can then pre. sia 
page 29, and “Danger Spots ina Tense month period. sent two-minute talks emphasizing the - 
World,” page 11. Forum Topic of the Week: Are We _ strongest arguments on their side of the Ex 
Overcommercializing Our Holidays?— question. 9:00 
References A pro and con discussion—leaders in - 
“The Future of the U. N.: Issues and the clergy, business, and education « “u T\ 
Charter Revision.” The Annals of the _ share the “forum” at Senior Scholastic’s Dawn Pa trol” Teacher (p. 6) pi 
American Academy of Political and So- _ invitation. Guetta Sulmua | 
cial Science, November, 1954. In our “Interview of the Week” we we 
meet “Doc” Harrington, science teacher ta 
Medical Education (p. 7) Assignment at Albuquerque High. a 


Problems of American Democracy, 
American History 


In our “Forum Topic of the Week” 
we observe that there is no agreement 
on the question, “Are we training 
enough doctors?” Arguments on both 
sides of this controversial question are 
offered. We also present the major argu- 
ments on both sides of the question, 
“Can we increase medical facilities 
without Federal aid?” 


Aim 
To arouse student interest in the 
problem of providing adequate medical 


personnel for the needs of Americans 
in all parts of our nation. 


TODAY 


7 4& © 
. 2 4 2 
as) +3 +2 +3 








ARITHMETIC TEST 








1. In parallel columns list the argu- 
ments on both sides of the question, 
“Are we training enough doctors?” Do 
the same for the question, “Can we in- 
crease medical facilities without Federal 
aid?” Do not use the exact words of the 
bold type which prefaces each argu- 
ment in the article. 

2. Why is the problem of training an 
adequate number of doctors both a per- 
sonal problem for you and a national 
problem? 


Things to Do 


1. Have students interview their par- 
ents about the medical doctors available 
in the community. The class can frame 


AaBbCe 

















“Entries will be judged on the basis of accuracy and neatness of 


presentation, and the decision of the teacher will be final.” 





Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you would become 
members of the “Dawn Patrol” if we 
had a “Doc” Harrington in our school? 
Why? 

2. Why do you think “Doc” Harring. 
ton decided to remain a teacher? 

3. What evidence do we have that 
“Doc” Harrington has done a worth 
while job at Albuquerque High? 





CORRECTION, PLEASE 


The expiration date of the special 
book offer announced in the Noven- 
ber 10, 1954, student edition was 
incorrectly given as February 1, 
1954. This date should read Febn- 
ary 1, 1955, as it appears on the 
book order form. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 
I. Coal: a-2; b-3; c-1; d-4; e-1; £-4; g-3; 
h-3; i-3. 
Il. U. N.: 
g-2. 
III. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-NS; 5F. 











a-4; b-4; c-4; d-4; 1; £8; 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Sonn of dehois, Washingtes De. +r. hon 
pt. is, Wa: — . Cc © 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashviile, Tenn. 4 ae, © ae | Rev. Msgr. ie 
erick G. Hochwalt, 
Education, National OCathelic Welfare ae 
Washington, D. C. ¢ Dr. Herold C. oe, Podes 
of Education, Harvard University * Dr. Lloyd & 
Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Le an 
School, 1 Evanston, ey e > = a 4 
perintendent Schools, a 
weickhard, State Commission 
of Education, Se. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students «+ EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 
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WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 1 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Walt 
Disney is host in his new series of pro- 
grams featuring films he has made and 
other Disney projects. Today “A Story 
of Dogs,” tells of Disney’s canine ven- 


tures. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) 21st Precinct: An amne- 
sia case in which hard-working police 
officers are the real victims is portrayed 
with humorous realism in “The Purse.” 
Everett Sloane stars as Capt. Kennelly. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: An 
adaptation of Alexander Dumas’ tragic 
(and sentimental) novel, “Camille.” (The 
TV dramatists seem to like these period 
pieces even though, for the most part, 
they don’t turn out very well.) 

(DuMont) Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra: A full-hour concert by this famous 
orchestra, under the baton of its regu- 
lar conductor, Fritz Reiner. 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 2 


8:00 p.m. (DuMont) They-Stand Accused: 

An unrehearsed courtroom drama, in 
which the principals (the actors in the 
cast) ad-lib their lines, the judge and 
attorneys are played by practicing law- 
yers, and the jury is chosen from the 
studio audience. ; 

(ABC-TV) The Mail Story: Documen- 
tary drama series based on files of the 
U. S. Post Office Department. Robert 
Lewis Shayon (one of Saturday Review’s 
TV-Radio editors) is the producer. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
David Niven stars in “Meet the Lonely 
Man,” a drama of mistaken identities. 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: The locale 
of “Girl in Flight” is Paris. Joan Leslie, 
Tom Drake and Hugo Haas are featured 
in an unusual drama about an escaped 
girl convict who is unknowingly be- 
friended by the man who was to be her 
executioner. 

(ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: Resched- 
uled for this date is the adaptation of 
Christopher Morley’s novel of an am- 
bitious woman, “Kitty Foyle.” Chloris 
Leachman stars in the title role. 

(NBC) Where Have You Been? This 
is anew quiz show based on travel and 
travelers. Horace Sutton (Saturday Re- 
view’s travel editor) is moderator. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) A special broadcast from 
the 59th Annual Congress of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The theme 
of this year’s Congress is “Building a 
Better America.” The feature of the 
broadcast will be an address by Ralph 
Cordiner, President of General Electric, 
who will speak on “Which Way Amer- 
ica?” (WCBS, N. Y., at 11:30 p.m.) 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 3 


6:15 p.m. (CBS) U. N.—On the Record: 
Weekly summary of events at the United 
Nations. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Basil Rathbone stars as a suave jewel 
thief who checks up on his accomplices 
in “Volturio Investigates.” 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Bing Crosby will be one of the two per- 
sons interviewed tonight. The program 
will provide a rare “inside” glimpse of 
the Crosby family at home. By his own 
account, Mr. Crosby’s home Tite tends 
to be as informal as his style of singing 
and acting. 


SATURDAY DECEMBER 4 


2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera 
Broadcast: Opening broadcast of this 

» Year's series of programs from the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. Gior- 


SUNDAY 


dano’s “Andrea Chenier” is today’s op- 
era; Fausto Cleva conducts. The usual 
intermission features will be included: 
Boris Goldovsky and Deems Taylor will 
present “Opera News on the Air,” and 
Robert Lawrence will conduct the “Op- 
era Quiz.” Milton Cross will serve as 
narrator. 

_ (CBS-TV) What in the World? This 
is the prize-winning panel program on 
which noted scientists attempt to deter- 
mine the origin of objects of antiquity. 
Dr. Froelich Rainey, director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, is 
the regular moderator. Vincent Price, 
the noted Broadway and Hollywood ac- 
tor, appears as a guest panelist. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Youth Takes a Stand: 
Four youthful — discuss a ques- 
tion of national or international signifi- 
cance. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) .Boston Symphony: 
Charles Miinch conducts the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in a program of 
music by Bach and Stravinsky. 


10:30 p.m. (CBS) Louisville Orchestra: 


The series of world premieres of new 
works continues. These are compositions 
commissioned by the Louisville Phil- 
harmonic Society under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 


DECEMBER 5 


9:15 a.m. (NBC) Carnival of Books: The 
featured book today is “Marcus and 
Narcissa Whitman” by James Daugherty. 
The author is interviewed by a group 
of school children. Mrs. Ruth Harshaw 
is moderator. (Not WRCA) 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 


Owen Wister’s “The Virginian” is dis- 
cussed by’ Walter Cohen, lecturer and 
critic, and John Brooks of the New 
Yorker, author of “The Big Wheel.” 


12:00 noon (DuMont) N. ¥. Times Youth 


Forum: Subject for today is “How Can 
We Combat Juvenile Crime?” Guest is 
Dr. David Abrahamson, psychiatrist and 
author of “Who Are the Guilty?” 


12:05 p.m. (CBS) The Leading Question: 


Dwight Cooke moderates these weekly 
discussions of controversial items in the 
week’s news. 


12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 


“Horizons of Hope” is the title for a 
program on the progress that science has 
made toward solving the riddle of can- 
cer. A short film will be followed by a 
discussion among several doctors. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge: Dr. W. G. Constable, Curator of 
paintings at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, speaks on “The Human Spirit—The 
Plastic Arts.” 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: A 
new cross-country discussion program 
in which an important guest faces a 
panel of newsmen and public figures ap- 
pearing simultaneously at various points 
around the country by means of two- 
way television hook-up. 

3:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Now and Then: Dr. 
Frank C. Baxter concludes his series of 
five programs dealing with literary 
greats from England’s memorable Vic- 
torian period. Next week, Dr. Baxter 
will take up another period in literary 
history. 

(NBC-TV) NBC Opera Theatre: Elaine 
Malbin has the title role in an adapta- 
tion of Puccini’s one-act opera, “Sister 
Angelica.” Peter Herman Adler will 
conduct. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV ) The Search: Yale Uni- 
versity’s Child Study Center is today’s 
subject. At this Cénter, new ideas are 
being worked out which are of practical 
importance to parents everywhere. Fol- 
lowing the pioneering work of Dr. Ges- 
sell, former Director of the Center, in 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


which standards of normal development 
were scientifically worked out, the Cen- 
ter has now moved, under Dr. Milton 
Senn, into the question of “What makes 
a happy child and a satisfied parent?” 
The film will cover key phases in the 
over-all research program from a psy- 
chological interview with a father and 
mother-to-be, developmental test with 
children of varying ages, and the climax 
scene of the birth of a baby by the “nat- 
ural childbirth” technique. e 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: Biographical sketches from the 
life of Alexander Hamilton. 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) March of Medicine: 
The second telecast of the 1954-55 series 
offers a dramatic report from the Clini- 
cal Sessions of the American Medical 
Association being held in Miami, Florida. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale is narrator 
in a dramatized retelling of the Bible’s 
“Story of Daniel.” 

(CBS-TV) You Are There: “The Trag- 
ic Hour of Dr. Semmelweis” tells the 
story of this courageous doctor’s fight 
to conquer “childbed fever.” 

7:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: “The 
Girl of the Golden West” is the subject 
for tonight’s adaptation. 

8:30 p.m. (MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony: Guy Fraser Harrison directs the 
orchestra im compositions by Wagner 
and Haydn. 


DECEMBER 6 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: Filmed 
dramas based on authentic case histories, 
presented with the official endorsement 
of the Los Angeles County Medical As- 
ame Richard Boone is narrator- 

ost. 

(ABC-TV) College Press Conference: 
Four college correspondents from vari- 
ous campus newspapers interview per- 
sonalities in the news. 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: Robert Casa- 
desus, pianist, is guest soloist. 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: Jackie 


Gleason stars in “Peacock City,” an 
original play by Carey Wilbur. It 
is a documentary-type drama about 
corruption in a small American town. 
Gleason will play a crusading Attorney 
General. 


DECEMBER 7 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: Dean Jagger stars in “Night Call,” 
a story of a day in the life of a general 
practitioner. The teleplay has received 
the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
American Medical Association. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: Ronald 
Colman stars as Dr. William Todhunter 
Hall in another episode of the series en- 
titled “The 11th Commandment.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“His Father’s Keeper” is a story which 
deals with a case of juvenile delinquency 
in the 1920’s. Paul Kelly and Bobby Dris- 
coll are featured. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre: Tentatively scheduled for to- 
night is adrama by Kathleen and Robert 
Howard Lindsay entitled “Mrs. Hickam 
and the Hurricane.” In this play, a com- 
fortably situated middle-aged woman is 
suddenly faced with the terrifying prob- 
lem of keeping her sick daughter alive 
during a storm which has left her with- 
out heat, electricity, or any modern 
method of communication. 

(ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: Charles 
Coburn stars in a full-hour comedy- 
drama about an old roue’s return to his 
family whom he hasn’t seen in years. 
Title: “One for the Road.” 
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—From “The Clod and the Pebble’’ 
by William Blake 
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Great 


for going places! 
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TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


“Safe money is coming!” That's 
what commercial houses, stores, 
transportation companies, hotels, 
motels, restaurant people all say 
the world over when they see 
National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. They're spendable like 
cash ‘everywhere you travel— 
from Massachusetts to Macedonia 
—and are promptly refunded if lost 
or stolen. Cost only 75¢ per $100. 





Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 
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AS THE DEMAND for various coal chemicals 
has increased, the amount produced in the 
coking process has not been sufficient to meet 
our needs. Vast new plants are being built 
to change coal directly into chemicals. This 
process — hydrogenation — does not involve 


Producing coke. All of the coal is turned 
into chemicals, 


America’s PROGRESS —Chemicals from Coal 





WHAT ARE SOME of the ultimate chemi- 
cal derivatives of coal? Perfume; fertilizers; 
insecticides; ink; vitamins; synthetic fiber; 
ammonia; explosives; plastics; drugs like 
sulfa, aspirin, and others; thousands more. 
Prospective derivatives include dyes that 
never fade, non-peeling paint, wood that 
won’t crack or warp, and unlimited possi- 
bilities for other products. 





TODAY thousands of products are derived 
from coal. Such results from a youthful 
“chemicals from coal” industry indicate 
that we are just beginning to realize its 
potential. Scientists are devoting more 
and more time to unlocking secrets buried 
in coal. A source of heat and power today 
—tomorrow coal promises not only energy 
but a way of life never before known. 


ORIGINALLY COKE OVENS were used only to reduce coal to coke. 
The volatile gases and tars thrown off in this coking process were 
lost. Today, however, the conversion of “impurities” by the magic 
of chemistry has become a multi-million dollar business and plays 
a vital role in raising our standard of living. The coal tar, sulphate of 
ammonia, and other components of bituminous coal form the raw 
materials from which are derived innumerable aids to better living. 
Above: flaming coke being ejected from a chemical-recovery oven. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of the National Coal Association 












jr eee camess enn couse hs cone inh ini consis eee my 
Educati I Division, Bitumi Coal Institut | 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” | 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
| and a list of other teachers’ aids. l 
| Name PIV Y TL ELITE eoccccccccccccccccccccce . 
| 
FREE! If you desire p Sehnet eevee eee eeecccccsesceccees eee cccccccccccccees 
complete information on | 
coal for use in your classes, Street seer eeeeeeereeeeses Cee e reer eeeseseeeseseses i 
re sent mel mecemmen | City ....- dSetoce o6aeddoeoes Zone ....State...... eeececee ; 
at right. 
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Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





N. J. Governor 


Backs Teachers 

Because they are “victims of 
demagogues,” many of the na- 
tion’s teachers are afraid to deal 


with controversial issues, Gov. | 


Robert B. Meyner told teachers 
attending New Jersey’s annual 


Teachers Association conven- 
tion. 
Unless teachers encourage 


students to think critically 
about the issues of our times, 
the Governor said, “we shall be 
raising a generation which is in- 
tellectually blind, and we will 
place our society in danger of 
being taken over by the rabble- 
rouser and the slick opportu- 
nists who traffic in lies and half- 


truths.” 


More Men Teachers 


The ratio of men to women 
secondary school teachers is the 
highest it has been since 1900, 
according to an Office of Edu- 
cation survey. 

In 1900, men comprised 49.9 
per cent of secondary school 
teachers; in 1952 the figure was 
45.6 per cent. Thirty-five states 
and the District of Columbia 
now employ a larger percentage 
of men teachers in public high 
schools than they did in 1937- 
38. States leading with mén 
teachers are Utah, Arizona, 
South Dakota, Nevada, and 
Washington, with percentages 
ranging from a high of 64.5 to 
a low of 53.8. 





Best Excuse Yet 


A New Jersey high 
school lad recently estab- 
lished a record for truancy 
so impressive that the 
Board of Education de- 
cided to take action. After 
all the reports were in, the 
Board’s decision was to ac- 
cept the boy’s most recent 
excuse. The excuse: He 
tangled with an irate skunk. 
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The above gaily colored Christmas card is one of five offered for sale by 
UNICEF, United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. For 
other organizations through which you can contribute to the world’s 
needy during the holiday season, consult your Chamber of Commerce. 





Governors Are Divided Over Integration Issue 


Governors attending the re- 
cent Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference failed to see eye to eye 
on the integration issue. While 
seven signed a statement saying 
that integration would “engen- 
der dissensions that do not now 
exist,” six refused to sign. 

Signers of the statement are 
Govs. Stanley (Va.), Kennon 
(La.), Byrnes (S. C.), Shivers 
(Tex.), Talmadge (Ga.), Johns 


Digest to Take Ads 





sue, Reader's Digest will take | 


ads, ending a 33-year-old pol- 


| icy. Ads will be limited to 32 
| pages an issue (at $26,500 a 


black-and-white page ). 


| 


| 


(Fla.), Murray (Okla.), Gov.- 
elect Timmerman (S. C.). 
Governors not signing the 
statement: Clement (Tenn.), 
Cherry (Ark.), Wetherby (Ky.), 
McKeldin (Md.), Marland (W. 
Va.), Gov.-elect Folsom (Ala. ). 


“Illiterate”? Teachers? 
The November Harper's car- 

ries an article “Can Our Teach- 

ers Read and Write?” by James 


| D. Koerner. Says the: Harper’s 


| blurb introducing the article: 
Beginning with the April is- | 


“Twenty-eight teacher-students 
. . . became a nightmare prob- 
lem to their unhappy professor. 
How illiterate can you be, he 
wondered, and go on teaching 


| in our public schools? . . .” 





Students Ease 
Race Relations 


Hit on a Plan; Show South 
How Integration Can Work 


Disturbed over the recent ra- 
cial demonstrations in Milford, 
Del., Baltimore, and Washing. 
ton, D. C., students from New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) high school 
hit on a plan to show integra- 
tion in action. 

Their plan: invite several 
Southern students to New 
Rochelle for five-day expense- 
paid visits to observe integra- 
tion at work. Presented during 
assembly, the idea received an 
ovation from the student body, 
Next, Principal Thompson and 
Student Government President 
Brown wrote letters of invita- 
tion to Washington, Baltimore, 
and Milford schools. Mean- 
while 60 fund raising notes to 
home room teachers were dis- 
tributed. In one morning the 
student body gave $202.75. 
Contributions didn’t stop here. 

Thirty-three local families of- 
fered to house the visiting stu- 
dents; money came in from 
several local clubs and organi- 
zations. 

When the students arrived 
they were met at New York’ 
Penn Station by a New Ro- 
chelle delegation. For the next 
five days they made observa- 
tions, took notes, asked ques 
tions. “Don’t you hit colored 
boys harder in a football game?” 
one Washington student asked 
a New Rochelle athlete. “When 
I tackle somebody, I look at the 
color of his uniform, not his 
skin,” came the reply. 


Form New Organization 


Joy Elmer Morgan and Wil 
lard E. Givens, who together 
served the National Education 
Association for more than 50 
years—one as NEA Journal Edi 
tor, the other as Executive Sec- 
retary —have formed a new 
organization known as Senior 
Citizens of America. 
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By GORDON BOYCE 


Drawings from How to Feel at Home in Norway 


HEN your're packing to go abroad 
next summer, leave your Bermuda 
shorts behind. Instead, pack a few atti- 
tudes which, when properly applied, 
are like dramamine—practical, easy to 
carry, and wonderful when the going 
gets rough. The right attitudes taken at 
the proner moment can furnish a high- 
ly productive experience and a maxi- 
mum return on your travel investment. 
Before you start brushing up your 
Shakespeare and your French, you can 
save yourself a lot of time, money and 
distress if you first take a long and 
careful look at the person you're doing 
all this for—you. If you’re hyperethno- 
centric, if you're absolutely and _ bel- 
ligerently convinced that everything 
about your way of life is obviously and 
demonstrably better than all others, just 
close your atlas and see what’s playing 
at the local drive-in. Chances are that 
any travel you do will serve mainly to 
strengthen your convictions. 

Today’s travel tragedy is that so 
many people go abroad for the sake of 
going abroad. They decide first what 
they ought to see, then devote their 
energies to absorbing as many “ought’s” 
as time will allow. They return home 
with full eyes, an empty purse, and a 
head to match. 

To derive the most from his summer, 
the thoughtful traveler should first de- 
cide why he is going abroad; he should 
articulate for himself just what he wants 
to get from the experience, then he 
should consider exactly how he intends 
te accomplish it. 

Purpose of travel needs no apology. 





Gordon Boyce is Director of Experi- 
ment in International Living, a non- 
profit organization designed to promote 
international understanding. 


If you want to travel as an American, 
living in American hotels run by Amer- 
icans for Americans, that’s perfectly all 
right. It helps bridge the dollar gap, 
eases the traffic problem back home, 
and does wonderful things for a post 
card album. Just be certain you have 
decided in advance what you want to 
get out of it. Whether you travel this 
way, or plan to see Tibet by yak, the 
attitudes you take will never fail to 
make your journey more enjoyable and 
more rewarding. 

One attitude is humility, an attribute 
with which travelers, especially Ameri- 
can travelers, are seldom endowed. It 
comprises the ability to recognize that 
what is different isn’t necessarily bad 
or undesirable. Humility does not sug- 
gest the servile or fawning; it embraces 














a freedom from chauvinistic pride and 
arrogance. It’s the art of appreciation 
rather than comparison, of recognizing 
a custom for what it means to the peo- 
ple who use it, not to you. 

A close companion to humility is 
open-mindedness. Our habits, our think- 
ing, our customary ways of doing things 
are so ingrained that it frequently takes 
large doses of this trait to keep one’s 
stomach adjusted abroad. It involves 
everything from impatience with a cul- 
tural time sense to other people’s be- 
liefs about us. 

Remember, Europeans also have a 
share in civilization. They place as 
great a store in their habits and cus- 
toms as we do in ours. As their guest, 
it’s our responsibility to guard against 
the frustrations cultural differences fre- 
quently cause. 

Open-mindedness implies an occa- 
sional biting of tongue and repression 
of the temptation to snort and stalk 
away muttering to oneself. If your pur- 
pose in going abroad is to learn and not 
to teach, you will do well to absorb in 
advance some of the international facts 
of life. 

In general, for instance, you can ex- 
pect to encounter a patronizing attitude 
toward our educational system. Euro- 
peans have little regard or respect for 
the intellectual intake of the average 
American. The role of women in our 
society they can’t quite comprehend. 
But they’re pretty certain it’s something 
to be amused about. 

Sacrilegious though it is, there are 
many Europeans who haven't the slight- 
est interest in living in the United 
States, and who wouldn’t want to on a 
bet. Allied to this attitude are the grave 


(Continued on page 10-T) 


Special Travel Section Starts on This Page 


Going abroad next summer? Plan Now—Reserve Now. Use these pages as your guide. 





HY wait until “next year” to vaca- 
tion abroad? Why not go now—and 
pay later? Thousands of people are 
financing their trips through one of 
several time-payment plans launched 
recently by major airlines, or through 
personal travel loans from banks. A 
good credit standing and a yen to go 
are all you need to make this year’s trip 
abroad a reality. 
If you decide to take advantage of 
a pay later plan (offered by B.O.A.C., 
Pan American World Airways, Scan- 
dinavian Airlines, TWA, and others), 
investigate them all before you choose 
one. Credit arrangements announced by 
B.O.A.C., Pan Am, and TWA are 
similar. Their plans are handled on a 
finance-company basis which requires a 
down payment of at least ten per cent 
of the ticket price. You repay the bal- 
ance in monthly installments up to 20 
months. 
On a basis of a personal loan from 


Go Now—Pay Later 


a bank, you avoid the necessity of mak- 
ing the down payment required by 
most of the airlines. Monthly payments 
vary, but usually may be scheduled 
up to 24 months. (Remember, the 
longer you pay, the more you pay.) 
Scandinavian Airlines’ time-payment 
plan arranges for bank loans handled 
through the airline; you make no down 
payment. Either a dixect bank loan or 
S.A.S.’s plan can also provide extra 
cash in your pocket for the trip. 

The first bank to present its own 
“Travelplan” was the National City 
Bank of New York, in September, when 
it arranged with local travel agents to 
finance railroad and steamship as well 
as air trips. For years, however, most 
banks have been granting personal 
loans for the purpose of travel. 

Bank loan interest rates are consider- 
ably lower than the finance-company 
rates used by some airlines. So when 
you begin your time-payment investiga- 


tions, start at your own bank and com- 
pare its rates with those of other credit 
sources. 

Travel on credit is still new—Pan Am 
initiated its plan last spring, followed 
by S.A.S. and TWA in the summer, 
and B.O.A.C, in November. Mean- 
while, budget travel has boomed to a 
new high. Pan Am reports over $2,000,- 
000 in time-payment sales during the 
first seven-month operation of its plan. 
TWA intends to increase its “TimePay” 
facilities in the future. B.O.A.C, expects 
a revolution in long-distance travel. 

Package tours, including not only air 
travel but also hotels, meals, ground 
transportation and sightseeing, can be 
financed under plans of the different 
airlines or through a bank loan. Below 
youll find samples of the numerous 
attractive European tours available 
through airlines. Think them over—and 
you'll see that today Europe is yours for 
the asking. 




















AIRLINE TOUR REGULAR CREDIT PLAN DOWN MONTHS 
CASH PRICE PRICE PAYMENT TO PAY 

10-day London Theatre Tour includes 
5 shows, sightseeing at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Oxford. -$ 614.00 $ 721.00 $ 61.00 20 
On-Season (April through October), (approx.) 
Tourist 

B.0.A.C. ee | 
29-day tour of England, Holland, Bel- 1,125.00 1,336.50 112.50 20 
gium, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, (each) (approx.) 
France, 
On-Season, Tourist. Two person rate 
16-day tour of England, France, 
Netherlands. On-Season, Tourist _ 818.00 906.28 82.00 12 

PAN AM 16-day tour of Norway, Sweden, b 788.60 873.64 79.60 12 
Denmark. On-Season, Tourist 
30-day tour of France, Switzerland, 990.30 1,097.10 99.30 12 
Netherlands, Belgium, England. On- 
Season, Tourist 
21-day ski tour of Norway, Sweden. 
Off-Season (November through 673.00 700.60 none 12 
March), Tourist (On-Season price needed 

S.A.S. approx. the same for a similar tour) 
24-day ski tour of Austria, Switzerland, 787.00 853.24 wom 24 
Italy. Off-Season, Tourist auedned 
(On-Season price approx. the same for 
a similar tour) 
2-week tour of England, Holland, 
Belgium, France. 726.00 856.60 73.00 20 
On-Season, Tourist 

TWA 
23-day tour of France, Switzerland, 1,050.00 1,239.00 105.00 20 


Italy, Belgium, Holland, England. 


On-Season, Tourist 
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By ELEANOR D. CHILD 


“sage ARE very curious. Why are you 

Americans driving a French car?” 
the young Swede asked us. He and his 
wife were seated with us at a dining 
table on an auto ferry going from 
Frederikshavn, Denmark, to Goteborg, 
Sweden. It was a gay little boat, full 
of Swedish people returning from their 
summer vacations. We were the only 
Americans. We explained to our curi- 
ous Swede that by renting a foreign car 
like our Citroen, we could travel inex- 
pensively, see more of Europe than we 
could by train, and enjoy the freedom 
a car provides. 

There are three ways to arrange for 
an auto tour of Europe. You may take 
your own car, buy one there, or rent 
one. You'll do well to investigate thor- 
oughly each possibility before you 
make a decision. 

If you ship your own car, plan to 
accompany it so you can take the car 
as “excess baggage,” instead of paying 
freight. The cost for a round-trip for 
the car will be from $400 to $500. By 
freight, the round trip will average an 
additional $200. Be sure to make res- 
ervations for yourself and the car as 
early as possible, because each year 
more people are taking their cars, and 
space is limited. Also be sure to buy a 
round-trip for the car; two one-way 
fares are much more. Do not plan to sell 
your car in Europe, for you'll find your- 
self involved in all sorts of legal trouble 
and expense. 

Once you and your car arrive abroad, 
youll have to pay $60 for a Carnet de 
Passages en Douanes, the license that 
permits your car to enter the various 
countries. You'll also need an interna- 
tional driving license which costs about 
$7.50. While your state-side license is 
good in the country where you land, it 
will not be good in other countries. Your 


local travel agent or the American Au- ’ 





Eleanor D. Child is Supervisor of the 
Audio-Visual Education Department of 
the Greenwich (Conn.) Public Schools. 
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tomobile Association, 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C. 17, will attend to these details 
for you. 

If you decide to buy a foreign car 
when you arrive in Europe, find out 
before leaving this country what the car 
will cost and what legal entanglements 
there will be. If you plan to bring the 
car back, you should pay for it in this 
country and have it delivered in Eu- 
rope. Actually, your local agent will 
have the car purchased abroad and ar- 
range for its re-sale so he can bring it 
to this country and re-sell it to you. If 
you wish to buy a car yourself in a for- 
eign country, investigate the currency 
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and custom regulations, because re-sell- 
ing a car in a foreign country can be 
very complicated. There are some car 
agents who will take the car back at a 
specified price, providing you have not 
damaged it. The AAA and the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald Trib- 
une list reputable agents, for both buy- 
ing and renting cars. (For a list of 
car rental agencies see box on page 
12-T.) 

Renting a car is quite simple. Unless 
you plan to be in Europe over six to 
eight weeks or unless you need a big 
car for excess luggage, renting a Euro- 

(Continued on page 12-T) 
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WONDERFUL 
WONDERFUL 


By THOMAS F. DAMON 


ENMARK is a land where women 

smoke cigars, where open-face 
sandwiches are a virtual meal stacked 
on a piece of bread, where bicycles 
swarm down the city streets like gnats, 
where storks nest on chimneys, and 
where Hans Christian Andersen is the 
land’s most renowned author. 

Copenhagen is the largest city in 
Scandinavia, and the gayest. My wife 
and I also found it one of the cleanest. 
On a spotless waterfront, neat white 
ships load cargoes and passengers for 
Bornholm, Jutland, Sweden, and other 
northern European places. Here and 
there canals jut into the city to bring 
the port next to a fashionable shopping 
district. The fish market on Gammel 
Strand operates from early morning 
until noon with fishwives and whole- 
salers vending the latest haul from the 
sea in quantities ranging from one 
small fish to a wholesale lot. At closing 
time the cobblestones are washed so 
thoroughly that no odor of fish remains 
to remind the afternoon visitor of the 
morning's activity. 

The Danes are a fun-loving people, 
and the summer night life of Copen- 
hagen is brightened by indoor circuses 
and the outdoor Tivoli amusement 
park, a beautiful garden of walks, lakes, 
symphony orchestras, good restaurants, 
and carnival rides. We discovered a bit 
of imported Americana in an open-air 
acrobatic act where the performers 
were dressed as wild west Indians. To 
us there was an obvious flaw in the 
characterization—the squaw was a 
beautiful Scandinavian blonde! 

An afternoon trip to the northern 
part of Zealand took us to Kronborg 
Castle in Elsinore, a relic of an earlier 
day when Denmark controlled both 
shores of the sound and exacted a toll 
from Baltic shipping passing into the 
North Sea. Today Kronborg Castle is 
famous as the setting for Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, and the play is often performed 
there in summer. The excursion took 
us also to Frederiksborg Castle, which 
houses countless treasures of Denmark’s 
national history. 

We approached Denmark with some 
apprehension about the language prob- 
lem. Our college French and German 
helped us over much of Europe, but 
Danish was completely strange. How- 


Thomas F. Damon is second prize 
winner of Scholastic Teacher’s 1953 
Travel Story Awards. Mr. Damon 
teaches in Los Gatos (Calif.) Union H. S. 














Outlined against the night sky, the glittering Tivoli amusement park brightens 
Copenhagen’s night life during summer. Spot is a popular one with all tourists. 


ever, we were soon happy to find that 
every other Dane speaks or understands 
some English. The only remaining 
problem was that of understanding 
street signs. We soon learned that it 
was no use for us to, try to pronounce 
street names, so we printed them on 
pieces of paper and handed them to our 
taxi drivers. 

We found hotel space to be another 
problem in Copenhagen, but the hos- 
pitable Danes have solved that one. No 
tourist arriving without reservations 
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Fishmongers gather daily in city’s mar- 
ket section to sell the morning catch. 


need fear sleeping in the streets. An 
efficient tourist bureau channels room- 
less tourists into selected accommoda- 
tions in Danish homes. We sampled 
various types of Copenhagen accom- 
modations—first a pension, then a pri- 
vate home, and finally a downtown 
hotel. 

Another tourist bureau service ar- 
ranges invitations from Danish families 
with occupations similar to the tourist's. 
We spent our last evening in Copen- 
hagen with a school teaching couple 
who work with handicapped children. 
Our hosts lived in a suburban housing 
project, in a substantial new two-story 
house as comfortable as the home of 
any American school teacher. We were 
served afternoon tea and a fine dinner 
followed by coffee in the living room in 
true continental fashion. Although the 
family lacked many of the gleaming 
appliances that ease the household 
chores in American homes, they em- 
ployed a servant to care for the house 
and their two children. They owned no 
automobile, but the husband’s ambition 
was for the family to have a German 
Volkswagen when the  auto-starved 
Danish economy would permit. The 
wife had been to New York and the 
husband had seen much of Europe, s0 
the conversation was easy and the hos- 
pitality warm and genuine. 

At the end of ten days we felt that 
we had made a good start on a lasting 
acquaintance with Denmark—one thal 
will probably lure us back some day.* 
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HATEVER you teach—English or 
mathematics, social studies or sci- 
ence—you can enjoy Europe beyond 
your fondest hopes. You have only to 
explore your special interests. I did, and 
perhaps what I found will demonstrate 
the pleasures of discovering Europe's 
unique treasures. 

In Paris, my mathematical bent took 
me to the Conservatoire des Arts y 
Métiers, where I found a plowshare in 
the shape of an hyperbolic paraboloid 
designed by Thomas Jefferson. In the 
Pantheon basement I marveled at stone 
pillars of support put together without 
any cement. Another “find” was the 
spot where Foucault hung a pendulum 
in his demonstration of the earth’s ro- 
tation. 

At Le Palais de la Découverte, called 
the Unique Science Museum of the 
World, I admired the famous circular 
room with pi, carried to 707 decimal 
places, adorning the wall. I studied ex- 
hibits on Mendel’s Laws, geometrical 
solids, and physical phenomena. 

In the Netherlands, in the Museum 
of the History of Science in Leyden, I 
saw the clocks of Christian Huygens 
and the microscopes made and used by 
Van Leewenhoek. The University of 
Utrecht Museum displays a double 
wooden cone that apparently defies the 
law of gravity as it rolls up an inclined 
plane, and a horizontally projected ball 
which traces out a parabola as it falls. 

England, too, is rich in exhibits of 
interest to the mathematics or science 
teacher. Time can be measured histori- 
cally at the Science Museum in London. 
I began back about 1400 B.C. with the 
Egyptian water-clock, passed on to the 
Roman Hemicycle, then to the Saxon 





Jane Evans is an honorable mention 
award winner of Scholastic Teacher's 
Travel Story Awards. A mathematics 
teacher at Zephyrhills (Fla.) H. S., 
Miss Evans traveled in ten countries of 
Europe on a Boston University tour in 
the summer of 1953. 


New Look at 
the Old World - 


By JANE EVANS 


sundials with an eight-hour day from 
sunrise to sunset, looked at astrolabes 
and portable sundials, and finally came 
to present-day watches and clocks. 

Among other objects old or rare, I 
saw models of the Jaipur Astronomy 
Observatory, the original tubes used by 
Crookes and J. J. Thomson in their 
physics research, and the earliest paper 
photograph in existence. 

The British Museum prizes its Rhind 
Mathematical Papyrus of about 1600 
B.C., written in hieratic. This explains 
multiplication and division of fractions, 








Norwegian Nat'l Travel Office 


Viking ship found in Oslo museum dates back to 9th century. 


methods of computing the volume of a 
cylinder, and the area of the square, 
circle, and triangle. 

At Greenwich, I not only stepped 
across the Prime Meridian, but saw the 
four timekeepers made by John Harri- 
son for calculating longitude at sea—a 
great step in navigation. 

At Munich—paradise for a mathe- 
matics or physics teacher—the Deutches 
Science Museum is set up so that vis- 
itors can operate the gadgets. In sec- 
ondary school physics laboratories, ex- 

(Continued on page 30-T) 
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TRAVEL STORY 


trators. 


e HOW TO ENTER: 
e JUDGING: 


terest. 
e PRIZES: 


e DEADLINE: 





e WIN CASH PRIZES! 
e Tell us about your 
travel adventure 


ANNOUNCING SCHOLASTIC TEACHER’S 
7th ANNUAL TRAVEL STORY AWARDS 


Whether you led a safari through Mau Mau territory, drove the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway, or entered a two-week checker tournament in Hungry Horse 
Dam, Montana, we want to hear about it. Your travel story on any vacation 
trip or travel adventure—at home or abroad—may win one of the 9 cash prizes 
and be published in Scholastic Teacher. 


e WHO’S ELIGIBLE? Teachers, librarians, principals and school adminis- 


Write your travel story in 750 to 1,000 words, typed 
double-spaced on 8%” x 11” paper. Send photos when- 
ever possible. 

Your manuscripts will be judged for (1) originality of 
expression, (2) travel appeal, and (3) teacher in- 


First award, $100. Two second awards of $50 each. 
Six honorable mention awards of $25 each. Prize- 
winning manuscripts are eligible for publication in 
Scholastic Teacher. 
February 1, 1955. 


Send your manuscripts to Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. All award-winning manuscripts become the property 
of Scholastic Teacher. Entries will not be returned unless they are accompanied 
by self-addressed, stamped envelopes. No entry blank is needed. 
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EUROPE 


Independent Travel arrangements 
to meet your own personal needs 
and desires. 


Escorted Tours—Spring, Summer & 
Fall for discriminating people who 
want to enjoy carefree travel with 
a congenial group. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS planned 
for cultural values with opportunity 
for academic & professional credits. 
Outstanding in the educational field 
since 1919. 


Write for Series T of our descriptive folders. 


BAILEY, JAMES & GORDON, INC. 


419 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











Plan now to 


TOUR EUROPE 
NEXT SUMMER! 


Here’s «a magnificent opportunity to 
see seven fascinating countries in Eu- 
rope—at a price easily within a teach- 
er’s budget! You'll travel by private 
motorcoach with experienced guides 
. . . visit England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, France and Italy. 
42 days, from $925. 

Write for free illustrated folder ST-12 now! 


TRANSMARINE TOURS 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
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DENMARK ¢ FINLAND 
NORWAY « SWEDEN 





planning a trip to Europe? 












These happy lands are ideal 
for teachers’ summer vacations. 
Long days, sunlit nights, fjords and 
fairy tale towns...ancient castles, 
modern design, fabulous food. 
Dollars go far, in Scandinavia. 


Ask your Travel Agent for free 
illustrated folders, or write 





SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. A-5, Box 80, New York 10, N. Y. 





ADDRESS. 
City. 





STATE 
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EARN CREDITS 
FOR YOUR TRIP ABROAD 


OING abroad today can bring you 
rewards above and beyond the 
pleasures of travel itself. There’s an 
increasing trend on the part of school 
administrators to offer several attractive 
returns for travel labeled “educational.” 
This catch-all term of “educational 
travel” covers a number of travel plans. 
You can join an organized study tour 
program, you can map out your own 
travel study itinerary or you can sign 
up for a summer session abroad. 

More and more school systems are 
greeting these plans with enthusiasm— 
in such rewarding forms as professional 
growth credits, sabbatical leaves at par- 
tial pay, salary increments, and other 
returns. One Los Angeles high school 
teacher received 24 professional growth 
credits for a year’s sabbatical spent in 
travel and study abroad. Alert school 
systems are using these travel rewards 
as “fringe benefits” to attract and hold 
good teachers. 

Those communities seeking guidance 
to organize a travel credit system can 
look to a new survey on the present 
practices of colleges and universities 
on credit for travel. Conducted by Pan 


American World Airways, A Survey Re- 
port on Educational Travel reveals a 
decided trend on the part of higher edu- 
cation to recognize travel for both aca- 
demic and professional credit. 
Survey results show that 137 (more 
than 11 per cent) of 1,209 institutions 
responding to this survey grant aca- 
demic credit for travel. Ninety institu. 
tions offer professional recognition, in 
addition to academic credit, and 257 
offer professional recognition alone. 
While most institutions offering aca- 
demic credit give six credits per pro- 
gram, some grant as many as 12. Pro- 
fessional recognition varies widely 
among reporting schools, but most prev- 
alent is the practice of granting sab- 
batical leaves. Some schools will pay 
from 50 to 75 per cent of travel ex- 
penses; others offer travel scholarships, 
Many will accept travel as a substitute 
for summer school requirements. 
Copies of PAA’s survey are available 
on request from George Gardner, Edu- 
cational Director, Pan American World 
Airways, 28-19 Bridge Plaza North, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
—MarGareT E. McDonaip 





BRUSH UP YOUR ATTITUDES 


Continued from page 5-T 





doubts many of our foreign neighbors 
have about our ability to accept respon- 
sibility for leading the free world. They 
will fail to understand why you, per- 
sonally, aren’t doing: something about 
recognition of Red China, the Negro 
problem, Georgia prisons, or noisy sen- 
ators. 

Their attitudes will often trample on 
our most sacred assumptions. For in- 
stance, I have met few foreigners, 
friends or foes, who consider the Amer- 
ican a valiant fighting man. And don’t 
expect roses in your path as a result of 
American economic aid. On that sub- 
ject the American taxpayer and the war- 
torn European home owner or farmer 
have singularly different points of view! 

Obviously, you aren't going to per- 
suade them to shed these beliefs over- 
night, although you’d be surprised at 
the impact your personal behavior can 
have. Getting angry accomplishes noth- 
ing. If you want to derive the most 
from your experiencé, it’s wisest to keep 
your mind open and display that same 
healthy curiosity one always seeks in 
the classroom. Finding why these be- 
liefs exist, learning what lies behind 
their convictions, is most productive for 
you, for them, and for our respective 





countries—yet it’s an adventure few peo- 
ple are prepared or able to undertake. 

The thoughtful traveler also takes 
along his willingness to suspend judg- 
ment. You're bound to run into many 
things which seem “wrong.” When you 
do, put a bridle on your judgments un- 
til more evidence is in. Even though 
the French habitually drink wine with 
their meals, they can still believe in 
temperance. A “stuffy” Englishman 
speaks for his countrymen no more than 
the raucous G.I. in Frankfurt. Just re- 
member, anyone who condemns in 
haste seldom penetrates further than the 
superficials of any culture. 

Don’t forget, too, to include your 
sense of humor. But use it to laugh at 
and enjoy yourself. Tourists who find 
other cultures laughable because they're 
different from their own have eamed 
their reputation. Nothing opens doors 
and hearts more quickly, however, than 
the traveler who has the courage to try 
something new and laugh at himself as 
he tries. 

In the final analysis, these attitudes 
comprise the elements of what we call 
common courtesy—the desire and the 
ability to act as you would expect 4 
guest to act in your own home or coul- 
try. Sounds simple, doesn’t it? It’s 30 
simple that few of us ever get around 
to trying it. @ 
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Travel TIPS 





LANNING a trip to Italy? If you 


are, youll want to investigate the 


budget “23 Plan,” new meal tickets for 
gourmet dining at 23 of Italy’s most 
famous restaurants. On sale for $3.75 
each at travel agencies, coupons entitle 
you (or a_ globetrotting friend) to 
complete dinner with entertainment 
and tips (drinks extra) at member res- 


taurants in Rome, Florence, Genoa, 
Milan, Palermo, Turin, Venice and 
Viareggio. 


If you prefer olla to pasta, you can 
summer in Spain and study Spanish 
from 4-8 weeks at schools in Madrid, 
Valencia or Salamanca—and all for 
$500. Sponsored by the Spanish Stu- 
dent Union, the program includes stu- 
dent ship transportation from New York 
and back, enrollment, school lodging 
and meals. For information, write to 
Donald R. Hart, Jr. (Director, Crow’s 
Nest Trips), 7326 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


> Economy note: Air France’s new 
“Unaccompanied Baggage” plan for air 
travelers allows you to ship excess bag- 









Government Empcovees Citi Companys 


Statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 


OVER A QUARTER MILLION POLICYHOLDERS...OVER $30,000,000 IN ASSETS 


gage at almost half of air cargo rates. 
Shipments can .be made in advance, 
must be a minimum 100 lbs. 

When Denmark celebrates 1955 as 
the 150th anniversary of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s birth, Copenhagen will 
welcome eager tourists with 500 more 
beds in brand new hotels. The Danes’ 
“Fairy Tale Tour” (a 754 sell-out) will 
schedule twice as many 3- to 4-day 
trips through Funen and Jutland—land 
which inspired Andersen’s tales. 

In line with Israel’s restoration of 
historical and Biblical sites to attract 
more visitors is a new tour announced 
by Israel Tourist Service Corp. “The 
Crusaders and the Holy Land” will re- 
trace ancient battle routes to citadels 
and ports—Jerusalem, Jaffa, Acre, Haifa, 
Nazareth. Available from travel agents 
for a $50 package price, the three-day 
tour will begin at Christmas time, run 
weekly thereafter. 


> For the first time, Los Angeles be- 
comes a takeoff port for Europe. Scan- 
dinavian Airlines’ new “Polar Route” 
zooms you over the top of the world 
and under the northern lights in short- 
est-line flights from California to Eu- 
rope, via Copenhagen. At the same fare 
as flights leaving L.A. via New York, 
S.A.S. routes these first-class expedi- 
tions over Canada, the Arctic Circle 
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above Hudson Bay, Greenland, and the 
Norwegian Sea. S.A.S. also plans spe- 
cial European ski tours, January through 
March, to range the mountain slopes 
from Austria and Switzerland to Nor- 
way and Sweden. Package rates from 
New York start at $625 for 16 days. 

B.O.A.C. tourist flights to Bermuda, 
now scheduled Fridays, Saturdays and 
Sundays, will be increased gradually 
to daily service. . . . North Carolina 
beach and resort communities buffeted 
by that ill wind, Hurricane Hazel, re- 
port that rebuilding will accommodate 
“business as usual” by this spring’s tour- 
ist season. 


> Latest electronic gadget at Paris’ 
Orly Airport is an automatic hotel-room 
indicator which flashes hotel names and 
lights up single or double rooms avail- 
able. Passengers arriving without reser- 
vations can look up the listings, call a 
hotel for a room. 

When you get to the passport-appli- 
cation stage of a trip, you'll find your 
questions about “shots” for foreign 
countries answered in Immunization 
Information for International Travel. 
This Public Health Service booklet is 
a good 20-cent investment for tour 
planners, student group advisers. (Supt. 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C.) 

—AupREY NOALL 
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25 in household at time: 


2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?. 


3. Estimated mileage during next year?..............00000 My present insurance expires....../....../.... 


4. () Please include information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 124 


MAIL TODAY FOR ‘“‘RATES’’— No obligation! 
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rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 


Over 550 professional claims 
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an invitation 
to study 
m IRELAND 





In 1955, the Emerald Isle 
will offer many special at- 





tractions to American visitors—the Dublin 
Spring Show (May 3-7), An Tostal, Ire- 
land’s Spring Festival (May 8-29), the 
Dublin Horse Show (August 2-6)—as well 
as her traditional Irish welcome, her 
priceless art treasures, her great cul- 
tural, religious and historic shrines. But 
what may appeal to you particularly is 
Dublin’s University College and Trinity 
College Summer Schools in July. Here 
you will discover Ireland today and 
yesterday, discuss lreland’s contribution 
to world literature, poetry and drama, 
thrive in an atmosphere that produced 
Joyce, Yeats and Shaw. 


For full information 

ww on summer study in 
Ireland, and for 

€ colorful descriptive 

literature, write to: 


121Sh sovais: 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
33 East 50th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 
Issued by ¢6sra fdilce 
The Notional Tourist Publicity Organization for Ireland 





Wake. your, n0H 
Canadian Vacation 
au advevtine im mado. 

Travel-Living 


Wherever you go in Canada there is smart 
new comfort on Canadian National Railways. 
Hundreds of new passenger cars, 

the most modern type of equipment, 

now bring you the things you've wanted 

in train facilities and accommodations 

no matter what your budget. 


(CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 





Ask about Canada's 10 Top 
Maple Leaf Vacations 


Offices in principal U.S. cities or Passenger Dept., 
360 McGill St., Montreal, Canada. 











DRIVE-YOUR-SELF 
THROUGH EUROPE 
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pean model is the easiest and least ex- 
pensive answer. Some well-liked foreign 
cars are the Austin, MG, Morris, Hum- 
ber, Volkswagen, Opel, Fiat, Citroen, 
French and English Ford, Simca, 
Peugeot, and Renault. The agent will 
furnish you with the necessary trip-tik, 
insurance, and driving licenses. There 
are many types of rental plans. Usually 
there is a flat fee for the number of 
days you rent the car, plus a fee for the 
number of miles you drive. You pay for 
gasoline and oil; they pay for any emer- 
gency repairs. 

I like to rent foreign cars because in 
Europe they're more easily repaired 
than American cars, they’re better suit- 
ed to some European roads, and they 
make one feel more a part of Europe, 
less a “rich American foreigner.” Also, 
gasoline is much more expensive than 
in the U. S., so a small car means a 
considerable saving. 


A 3,500-mile Drive 


Our first year in Europe, we rented 
a Ford “Vedette” in Paris for ten days 
and drove about 1,000 miles through 
Normandy and Brittany; then we went 
by train to Genoa, rented a Fiat for two 
weeks, and drove about 1,500 miles 
around northern Italy. The second year, 
we had a Citroen for 35 days and drove 
nearly 3,500 miles from Paris through 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Belgium, and back to Paris. 
The entire cost including gasoline that 
year was about $600, or $200 each. 
Last year we drove from Paris to San 
Sebastian, Santander, Madrid, Barce- 
lona, back up through France to Swit- 
zerland, and returned to Paris, slightly 
over 3,000 miles. The entire cost for 44 
days was $650, not much over $200 
each. 

In general, European roads are good. 
In most countries even the secondary 
roads are paved and kept in good con- 
dition. And you'll find far less traffic on 
most of the highways than in the U. S., 
which makes driving more pleasant. 
Roads over the Swiss mountains are 
marvels of fine construction, but in gen- 
eral it is well to have had experience 
driving mountain roads before attempt- 
ing them. 

If you drive Europe you'll have no 
trouble finding your way around, for 
all roads are well marked. Free road 
maps may be obtained from Esso Tour- 
ing Service, Foreign Dept., 15 W. 51st 
St., N. Y. C. 19. They will inform you 
of latest conditions of nearly any road 
you plan to travel. Information offices 
and consulates of the foreign countries 
will also furnish free maps and much 
valuable information. The AAA pub- 


lishes Motoring Abroad, a book of sug- 
gested routes, which also gives much 


additonal information—hotel _ ratings, 
customs regulations, and driving laws, 
Hallwag’s Europa Touring is a large 
book of detailed maps and information 
on each country. It may be bought from 
the AAA or your bookstore. The Miche- 
lin Guides, published in France, give 
detailed road maps, list thousands of 
hotels and restaurants, and tell about 
the main points of interest. Auto Guide 
to Europe, by Jerome Pastene (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1954), is a practical book. 

One of the best features of European 
driving is the system of international 
road signs, so easy to learn that it is 
unnecessary to know the foreign lan- 
guage. For example, in every country a 
round sign with a “P” in the middle 
means that the area is reserved for car 
parking. If you are not allowed to park 
on a street, there will be a similar sign, 
but with a red line diagonally across 
the circle. One-way streets are marked 
by a round white sign with a horizontal 
red band. Unguarded railroad crossings 
display a sign with a picture of a train; 
guarded ones, a picture of a gate. Cross 
roads are marked well in advance with 
a cross. Unlike our American laws, in 
Europe anyone entering from the right 
has the right-of-way—bicyclists, animals 
and pedestrians. 

There are numerous excellent service 
stations throughout Europe, and _ by 
sign language it’s possible to get gas, 
oil, water, and other service items. | 
have a vast respect for the European 
mechanic. Perhaps the number of old 
cars on the road indicates that most 
mechanics have opportunities to acquire 
rich experience. 

Whether you plan to drive Europe 
next summer, the following year, or are 
simply thinking about a trip in the 
future, when the time comes you should 
take plenty of time to plan where you 
want to go. This is actually a part of 
the real pleasure of a trip. And after 
your plans are set, make arrangements 
early so you'll be sure of getting just 
what you want out of Europe. ¢ 





Car Rental Agencies 


Drivehyre Cars Ltd., Kingsway, 
Newport, Mon., England; Segur 
Garage, Avenue de Segur, Paris; 
Establissements Albert, 59 Rue 
d’Espagne, Brussels; Diana, Inc., 
155 Jagtvei, Copenhagen; N. V. 
Europese Automobiel MIJ, Staten- 
weg 106d, Rotterdam; Sadem-Lata 
Service, Via Arduino 2, Turin; 
Spycher’s Swissways, 74 Zeltweg, 
Zurich; Godfrey Davis, Ltd., 1 
Eccleston St., London, or 48 Ave- 
nue de Friedland, Paris; Selbst- 
fahrer Union, Frankfurt and other 
German cities. 
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exchange teaching. 








EXCHANGE TEACHING 
Your Passport Abroad 


By EDGAR LOGAN 


XCHANGE teaching is possibly the 
E closest thing to a vacation with pay 
that most teachers will ever experience. 
This doesn’t mean that as an exchange 
teacher you can take it easy on a job 
just because you're a few thousand 
miles from home, but it does mean that 
you can enjoy the benefits of a year’s 
residence abroad by making full use of 
weekends and holidays to sightsee, ex- 
plore, and study. 

You can read and you can listen, but 
neither will open your mind as readily 
as a personal experience abroad. 
Through foreign teaching opportunities, 
your U.S. Government enables you to 
spend a year abroad and return with a 
fresh approach to routine classroom lec- 
tures. The State Department, the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, and the Office 
of Education each year announce op- 
portunities for American elementary, 
secondary and junior college teachers 
to teach abroad. 

Each year about 8,000 persons repre- 
senting more than 70 countries are ex- 
changed to teach, study, lecture, 
engage in research and in other edu- 
cational activities under the U.S. Edu- 
cational Exchange Program conducted 
by the State Department. This program 
provides a unique opportunity for sec- 
ondary teachers to teach in the schools 
of about 26 countries. 

There are three main plans under 
which exchanges take place. 


How the Plans Work 


1. Interchange for teachers whose 
schools will grant a leave of absence 
with salary and accept a foreign 
teacher. This plan applies mainly to 
Canada and Great Britain. Teachers 
exchanging positions with Canadians 
do not receive government grants, but 
teachers in Great Britain receive par- 
tial travel grants. 

2. Interchange for high school teach- 
ers whose school will grant a leave of 
absence without salary and pay a “dol- 
lar” salary to foreign teachers—Austria, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Germany, Australia, 
and New Zealand want teachers who 
come under this plan. The American 
school authorities accept a teacher from 
abroad and pay a salary equal to the 





Edgar Logan teaches English at 
Denby (Detroit, Mich.) H.S., and has 
himself experienced the pleasure of 





accepted standards of the community. 
Maintenance awards granted to Ameri- 
can teachers are established at a level 
to provide for a professional standard 
of living, and are payable in the cur- 
rency of the host country. 

3. There is also the possibility of one- 
way teaching assignments that do not 
involve an interchange of positions. The 
American teacher receives a leave of 
absence without salary. However, he 
accepts a maintenance award payable 
in the currency of the country in which 
he is teaching. Positions most often 
filled by this third method are in the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Finland, Greece, 
Italy, Iraq, Burma, Thailand, Japan, 
Union of South Africa, and United 
Kingdom Colonial areas. 

With practically all foreign exchanges, 
round-trip transportation is provided 
from plaee of residence to destination. 
No provision is made for travel of 
dependents. Adequate housing facili- 
ties, furnished or unfurnished, are avail- 
able for rental in most foreign coun- 
tries. Transportation and maintenance 
allowance are usually paid out of Ful- 
bright funds. When World War II end- 
ed, the U.S. found itself with millions 
of dollars worth of military equipment 
scattered around the world. Bringing 
it home would have been too costly, 
so we sold it where it lay, and by 
agreement with 24 countries the pro- 
ceeds of these sales now pay for Ful- 
bright scholarships. Since there are no 
dollars available under the Fulbright 
Act, all of these jobs are paid in the 
currency of the participating country. 
That’s why money in American dollars 
is needed from other sources, including 
the Smith-Mundt program, which pro- 
vides dollar supplements in every coun- 
try except Great Britain and Canada. 
Regardless of the source of funds, al- 
lowances are generally’ based on the 
cost of living in the country visited, 
and are sufficient to provide for a pro- 
fessional standard of living for yourself 
and perhaps four accompanying de- 
pendents. 

Many American teachers looking for 
exchange jobs think that England is 
the best choice because of language 
and cultural similarities. Even so, diffi- 
culties do crop up to prove that Eng- 
land and the United States are two 
countries divided in spite of a single 
language. 

One exchange teacher, Lucille Noble, 
of the Upper Darby (Pa.) High School, 
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American exchange teacher in Britain 
spent weekends touring, making friends. 


was under the mistaken impression that 
she would be at home in England. 
Anxious to inform her British pupils 
about the United States, she explained 
to them that there were two Washing- 
tons—D.C. and the state. ‘ 

“If you are sending a letter to some- 
one in the nation’s capital,” she ex- 
plained, “you would write Washington, 
D period, C period.” 

A small hand shot up. “Please, miss, 
what is a period?” 

Thoroughly baflled, Miss Noble said 
a period was a dot placed at the end of 
a sentence. “What do you call it?” she 
asked. “Full stop,” said the girl crisply. 

A few days later, Miss Noble thought 
it a good idea to review the progress, if 
any, which had been made. “What 
does D.C. stand for?” she inquired. 
“Dominion of Canada,” replied a chorus 
of triumphant voices. 


Teacher “Ambassadors” 


To create understanding and sym- 
pathy between the peoples of different 
countries is no easy job. One of the best 
ways to teach other people about 
America is to introduce our teachers 
to foreign lands. 

The emphasis which the U.S. Office 
of Education puts on an exchange 
teaching program is understandable. 
They are building for tomorrow. They 
are making an effort to create a new 
generation to whom old misunderstand- 
ings and misconceptions will be amusing 
folklore of the past. The American ex- 
change teacher makes an especially 
good impression in foreign lands. For 
the first time, many people see how an 
American on an average income must 
live. Perhaps we would have more 
friends abroad now if more exchange 
teachers had been sent earlier to “sell” 
America to skeptical peoples in other 
lands.e 
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By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


arias the past 30 years I have 
visited several hundred English 
classes in six good high schools. In 
these classes I have observed some of 
the best teaching I have ever seen— 
and some of the worst (fortunately, 
more of the former than the latter). 
These classes have undoubtedly been 
somewhat representative of the work 
being conducted in other high schools. 
As a result of this experience I have 
been troubled by a number of ques- 
tions which I should like to ask English 
teachers and, for that matter, principals 
also, since they are responsible for in- 
struction that goes on in their schools. 


Are your purposes clear, definite, and 
limited to those legitimately within the 
province of English instruction? During 
the past 20 years there has been much 
confusion as to what English teaching 
should accomplish. The old curriculum 
molds of prescribed grammar, stand- 
ardized literature, and accepted usage 
have been broken. The new media of 
communication—radio, television, mo- 
tion pictures, new kinds of books, mag- 
zines, and newspapers—have compli- 
cated your work immeasurably. Many 
new demands upon the schools have 
developed, and English teachers have 
often been called on to meet them. As 
a result, the English curriculum in 
some schools has been made host to 
parasitic demands perhaps valuable in 
themselves but contributing little or 
nothing to English, Now may be a 
good time for you to review your ac- 
tivities, to determine whether all of 
them have a justifiable relationship to 
the valid purposes of English instruic- 
tion. 


Are you teaching reading skills ade- 
quately? You may have noticed in the 
October Ladies’ Home Journal the re- 
action of parents to the question, “What 
subject do you consider most import- 
ant?” Sixty-seven per cent answered 
“Reading.” They were right. 

The way small children are taught 
to read in the early grades of good ele- 


Howard G. Spalding, Principal of 


A. B. Davis H. S. (Mt. Vernon, N.Y.), 
is a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Teacher. 


A Principal Looks at English Teaching 


Here's a provocative challenge 


to every teacher of English 


mentary schools is an educational mira- 
cle of the first magnitude. But by the 
time pupils reach your classes their in- 
dividual variations in reading ability 
are often great, sometimes ranging 
from fourth grade to college level. Do 
you know, as a result of objective tests, 
what the reading abilities of your pupils 
are? And are you teaching the reading 
skills your pupils need—the lower skills 
commonly taught in the elementary 
schools for those who are retarded, and 
the higher skills for those of normal 
competence or better? Even the best 
readers need to be taught higher read- 
ing skills—skimming, reading to find 
the answer to a question, reading to de- 
termine the bias of an author, and a 
dozen more. In your school system does 
the teaching of reading stop with the 
fifth or sixth grade? Too often it does: 
this weaknes should: be corrected. 


Does your conscience hold you to 
the hard work of teaching your pupils 
to write well? Teaching pupils to write 
is hard work. At times it amounts to 
drudgery. There are many easier and 
more pleasant things for you to do 
than that, but except for teaching your 
pupils to read, there is nothing more 
important. You probably have more 
pupils than you should have, and the 
thoroughness of your instruction suf- 
fers as a result. But you can allot a 
major part of your time to writing. You 
can turn your classroom into a writing 
iaboratory where pupils learn to ex- 
press themselves by writing and re- 
writing under your supervision. You 
can economize time by using group 
methods for some of your instruction. 
You can teach grammar only when it 
is clearly needed to solve some problem 
of expression. You can, if you are suf- 
ficiently clever, kindlé your pupils’ en- 
thusiasm for ideas and make them eag- 
er to say what they want to say. By 
these means you can, if your profes- 
sional conscience is in good working 
order, teach your pupils to write clear- 
ly, simply, and forcefully. It is hard but 
vitally necessary work. Are you giving 
it as much of your effort as you should? 


Have you adopted a broad definition 
of culture? Too many English teachers 
have sought to acquaint their pupils 





only with the “best” poets, essavists, 
playwrights, and novelists, on the theory 
that their pupils’ minds should be 
stored with the wisdom of the ages as 
an insurance against cultural poverty 
during their voyage through life. But 
the culture of our times is a broad and 
swiftly flowing stream with many ed- 
dies, some of them dangerous. It is 
your business to teach your pupils how 
to navigate that stream. 

Much of the best writing of our day 
and many of our most important and 
challenging ideas are found in edito- 
rials, magazine articles, and books deal- 
ing with philosophy, religion, science, 
psychology, politics, education, and 
other fields not commonly explored by 
English teachers. In the last ten years 
there has been a marked shift in the 
content of our national magazines away 
from fiction and toward informative 
articles of greatly improved quality. 
The best-seller list confirms this trend. 

While much from the past has value 
for the present, the past nevertheless 
excludes much that is vital and legiti- 
mately a subject for English study to- 
day. How much have you broadened 
and modernized your definition of cul- 
ture? 


How well are you teaching your 
pupils to choose what they read, hear, 
und see? The increasing range of teach- 
ing materials makes selection a difficult 
problem. Yet the avalanche of printed 
matter, the plethora of radio and TV 
programs, the many motion pictures 
which clamor for your pupils’ attention, 
all make their problem of selection dif- 
ficult too. Some English teachers be- 
lieve they should give their pupils the 
widest possible familiarity with all this 
material, without any critical regard 
either for methods of selection or stand- 
ards for choice. Yet your pupils need 
methods for making choices and stand- 
ards for determining good choices. Are 
you teaching your pupils how to make 
such choices well, and are you testing 
their ability to do so? 


Are you trying to improve the cul- 
tural interests of your pupils by com- 
pulsion or stimulation? Cultural inter- 
ests are caught, not taught. They most 
often result from a contagion of et 
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thusiasm from others. If you would 
have your pupils prefer the “good” to 
the “bad” or the better to the good, 
you can gain your end most surely by 
sincerity and enthusiasm. But you can- 
not feign sincerity and enthusiasm. 
Pupils always know! 


Are you making your best possible 
contribution to the development in 
your pupils of high ideals, wholesome 
attitudes, and sound life purposes and 
worthy standards of value? The de- 
velopment of these character qualities 
is one of our most important obliga- 
tions. Here you do not work alone, for 
every true teacher, whatever his spe- 
cialty, will give you aid. Yet you are in 
a more fortunate position than most, 
for you will have daily opportunities to 
influence your pupils in these respects. 

It will not do to go about this busi- 
ness too obviously. There is no more 
obnoxious spectacle than that of a per- 
son publicly and self-righteously im- 
proving his character. Work by indi- 
rection, stimulating your pupils to dis- 
cuss questions of ethics, motives, and 
conduct, not self-consciously for their 
own improvement, but to find answers 
to problems about which they have 
genuine concern. Much of their writ- 
ing and speaking should deal with their 
personal reactions to such problems. 
Are you making a contribution, day by 
day, to the growth in character of your 
pupils? 


Are you maintaining your own ideal- 
ism at a high level? Fear, pessimism, 
and cynicism are poisonous to the 
young. They are entitled to start life 
with hope, courage, and good will, and 
it is your responsibility to help them. 
But you can’t unless you maintain a set 
of your own ideals. To make it a little 
easier for you to do this, I should like 
to pass on to you this quotation from 
Henry Seidel Canby’s delightful book 
of reminiscences, American Memoir. 
Writing of his college teachers he said: 

“As for the idealists, such a_ bull- 
headed generation I have never known 
in any other profession, for daily they 


‘went out to fight for their ideas, and 


daily they were defeated. And _ yet, 
stupid as some of them were and blind 
as to what was going on and the source 
of their difficulties as were most, I can- 
not but feel that they were the only 
realists in the college of my day. Ob- 
stinately determined to make what they 
thought was truth prevail, they alone 
saw college education for what it essen- 
tially was—a battle with natural cussed- 
ness, consistent shortsightedness, and 
obstinate resistance of the human ani- 
mal to whatever uncomfortably raises 
him above the brute. They were on the 
right side of education even when they 
were absurdly wrong in their estimates 
of what their young animals needed. 
They were on the only side that really 
wanted a victory.” e 








Language Arts 


FOR TODAY’S 
CHILDREN 
VOLUME II 


MPORTANT news for all English 
teachers is the publication of 
Language Arts for Today's Children 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, $3.75), 
Volume II of the Curriculum Series 
prepared by the Commission on 
the English Curriculum of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Within its 424 pages are 
packed the latest practices and 
thoughts on the teaching of the 
language arts in the elementary 
school. Here are some of the high- 
lights of this comprehensive vol- 
ume: 

All communication skills are in- 
creasingly important today. “Each 
of the separate strands of the lan- 
guage arts (reading, writing, speak- 
ing, listening) assumes greater sig- 
nificance today as new patterns 
evolve in our society. . . . To be 
able to read, speak, and listen is an 
essential achievement in a society 
which . . . depends increasingly 
upon the use of the written and 
spoken word.” 

Apply knowledge of child devel- 
opment to language arts program. 
The volume advises that teachers 
should be sensitive to “teachable 
moments” when children are ready 
for what they are to be taught, 
and should “promote them by the 
richness and reality of experiences 
furnished in the classroom.” Indi- 
vidual growth and individual dif- 
ferences should be considered in 
program planning and in teaching. 
“No child’s growth can be forced 

. no learning takes place until 
the child is ready for each special- 
ized type of skill.” 

1. Listening. “It is important 
that children learn to listen well,” 
according to the report. After dis- 
cussing levels of quality and stages 
of growth in listening, it presents 
situations involving listening: con- 
versation, telephoning, discussion, 
reports, and so on. Among practi- 
cal suggestions for improving lis- 
tening: teacher analysis of her own 
listening habits; keeping a log of 
children’s listening experiences; 
making children aware of “sounds 
in their environment” [see Disc 


Talk, page 21-T]; giving regular 
instruction and practice in listen- 
ing. 

2. Speaking. The report places 
the responsibility for speech im- 
provement with the classroom 
teacher. It stresses the importance 
of the teacher's own speech and 
cites examples of classroom activi- 
ties involving speech. 


3. Reading. A 57-page section 
on reading points out the “neces- 
sity of consistency in the over-all 
program,” the importance of de- 
veloping study skills from grades 
one through eight, and the ways of 
finding basic causes of retardation, 
of guiding individual improve- 
ment, and of evaluating the school 
reading program. 


4. Writing. This chapter of 51 
pages speaks sensibly about giving 
children many opportunities to 
write, of proofreading written 
work with them, and of having 
them make a final copy in their 
best handwriting. In the classroom 
“there is little or no practice on 
drill material,” according to the 
authors. 


5. Grammar. Formal grammar 
has no place in this volume. Teach- 
ers are advised to make a concert- 
ed attack on items of usage. Label- 
ing parts of speech is not recom- 
mended. 


6. Spelling. In spite of the re- 
cent studies indicating that our 
students today are not as expert in 
spelling as students in days gone 
by, the report devotes only ten 
pages to the subject and gives it 
a minor place of impertance. In 
our opinion, spelling should have 
been discussed more fully. 

Other Ideas. Among the other 
things we found of interest were 
a chapter on cooperation of home 
and school together with a good 
discussion of the use of radio, TV, 
movies, magazines, and newspapers, 
and of cooperative efforts in guid- 
ing children’s reading; a chapter 
on evaluation; and a list of chil- 
drens’ books (with author, pub- 
isher, and price). —Harpy Fincu 
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ranging from atoms to sculpturing 


By VERA FALCONER 


Social Studies 

Remember A_ Citizen Participates, 
one of our Film Award winners? Young 
America Films (18 E. 41st ST., N.Y.C. 
17) now has a new one in this series, 
A Citizen Makes a Decision (20 mins.). 
Again a case study in democracy, this 
film shows how one citizen recognized 
a problem and set out to gather facts 
objectively so he could arrive at an in- 
formed decision. The clearly demon- 
strated step-by-step process of solving 
problems will find many applications in 
your students’ lives today. It’s an- 
other fine film for citizenship, alive 
and stimulating. 

Man and His Culture (20 mins., 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill.) provides a top-notch sum- 
mary of how man’s cultures are studied, 
points out similarities, differences and 
the reasons for them. The whole study 
is presented most cleverly, as though 
conducted by a man from another 
planet. This device is refreshingly mo- 
tivating and allows more objectivity. In 
an entertaining way, the film covers a 
broad subject simply, clearly and unfor- 
gettably. Jammed with information, it 
preserves an over-all picture. Your class 
can't help understanding the impor- 
tance of the world’s cultures after see- 
ing this film. 

Coronet Instructional Films (65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill.) just 
released two history series which we've 
sampled. English History contains three 
ten-minute films: Earliest Times to 
1066, Norman Conquest to the 15th 
Century, Tudor Period. American Revo- 
lution also has three ten-minute films: 
The Background Period, The War 
Years, The Postwar Period. Both series 
treat the periods broadly, summarizing 
salient factors with truly excellent lec- 
tures. English History captures visually 
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Here are more than 40 recent films 


The above film scene is taken from ‘Egypt and the Nile.’ 


some of the flavor of the period by 
showing old prints, maps, portraits, and 
statues intermingled with scenes of 
England today. 

American Revolution, using the same 
types of pictorial material, just does not 
carry visually. Scenes of buildings, bat- 
legrounds and cemeteries as they are 
today do not really illustrate the sub- 
ject. Also, several identical scenes ap- 
pear in both Background and War 
Years with differing verbal interpreta- 
tion. The well-organized, informative 
narration can give your classes much, 
but the pictures thémselves aren’t up to 
the quality of the lecture. 

Also from Coronet is the ten-minute 
Spanish Conquest of the New World, 
which covers major developments 
throughout the entire Spanish invasion 
of both Americas. The scope is sweep- 
ing, the narration good. The film makes 
use of many simple maps, and also pro- 
vides satisfactory pictorial matter, es- 
pecially in sequences in Latin America. 

Two new and different films on Ja- 
pan: Pan-American World Airways 
(28-19 Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 
1, N.Y.) offers a 35-min., color So 
Small My Island. Once you get through 
the brief, but corny, introductory se- 
quence, you'll find a beautifully photo- 
graphed film which is much more than 
a mere travelogue. Meaty with infor- 
mation about Japan’s geography and 
history, the movie also tells much about 
the people. Your class will gain a wide 
introduction to Japan and will begin to 
understand the many problems facing 
its people today. Meet the Ushijimas 
(15 mins., Sterling Educational Films, 
205 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C.) introduces the 
Ushijima family, living in postwar 
Tokyo. Through this family, you learn 
about reconstruction and the growth of 
democracy; however, the film is too 
optimistic, making democracy in Japan 
seem untroubled. Well edited and in- 
teresting, but should be used with intro- 
duction and thorough post-discussion. 





Briefly Noted 

Egypt and the Nile (16 mins., color, 
EBF). Information-packed study of 
Egypt and its people. Good solid fare, 
well photographed. 

Arabian Children (16 mins., color, 
EBF). Effective study of typical Ara- 
bian village family life, bringing out 
many basic geographic factors for you 
to develop further. Good item for inter- 
mediate grades. 

The Thames-Royal Windsor to Til- 
bury (10 mins., color, BIS). Pleasant 
travelogue of this area, with some data 
on historic spots. 

New South Asia (30 mins., National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 20). Valuable view of 
Asia’s many problems today, and at- 
tempts at solution. Treats entire area as 
a unit without distinguishing individual 
countries. 

Lure of New England (28 mins. 
color, Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minnea- 
polis 1, Minn.). Rambling travelogue 
with usual “vacation” sequences, but 
with considerable emphasis on_ spots 
connected with American history and 
literature.. Pleasant and useful, if you 
take advantage of its more meaty sec- 
tions. 


Guidance 


Running for Sheriff (12 mins., color, 
Ed-Venture Films, 1122 Calada St. 
Los Angeles 23, Calif.). Designed to 
help develop attitudes in health, 
safety, and citizenship in __ primary 
grades. We don’t usually talk about 
films for this sevel, but this one is such 
unusual fun that even teen-agers will 
get a kick out of it. Three- to eight- 
year-old cowboys, citizens of Gullivers 
Gulch, have everything a western iown 
needs except a sheriff. So, they hold a 
race. 

Cowboy Careful and Cowboy Care- 
less run—and I mean actually run- 
for sheriff. These boys are examples of 

(Continued on page 19-T) 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
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HE conflict between free democra- 

cies and Communist imperialism is 
likely to affect our lives for years 
to come. How can we teach our stu- 
dents to understand the reasons for 
our draft law, the nature of the atomic 
age, civilian defense, the presence of 
their brothers and friends in Europe 
and Asia, the Point Four Program, 
NATO, and high taxes, without effec- 
tive teaching on the dangers of com- 
munism? To ask the question is to 
find the answer. 

We must teach the dangers of com- 
munism. 

But many teachers say they are 
afraid to teach what communism is for 
fear of being accused of teaching 
communism itself, Some parents will 
protest, they say, against any attempt 
to have their children discuss the 
nature, techniques and dangers of the 
Communist menace. This attitude calls 
for better public relations between 
teachers and their supervisors, a discus- 
sion of the matter at parent-teacher 
association meetings, and clarification 
of the issue by local boards of educa- 
tion. The local American Legion posts 
might be asked to suggest library ma- 
terial and be invited occasionally to 
participate in assembly programs. 


Discuss the Challenge 


Teachers and parents who fear the 
effect of discussion of the impact of 
Soviet imperialism should be led to 
see that such a view shows little faith 
in democracy. School principals, ad- 
ministrators, and members of boards 
of education must inform the public 
that whenever teachers and pupils have 
felt free to discuss the challenge, yes, 
even the military strength of the Com- 
munists, these students have been won 
to a keener devotion to democracy. 

What should be taught about the 
dangers of communism? 

1. Pupils must be taught that com- 
munism is a conspiracy whose adher- 
ents have a primary allegiance to the 
Soviet Union and have taken an oath 
to obey the Kremlin’s orders, even if 
it involves committing acts of treason 





Dr. Moskowitz, Principal of Bayside 
(New York) H. S., is past editor of 
Strengthening Democracy, a publica- 
tion of the Board of Education, New 
York City. 


We MUST Teach the 
Dangers of Communism 


By SAMUEL D. MOSKOWITZ 


in time of war. The conspiratorial na- 
ture of membership in the Communist 
Party must be made clear. Pupils 
should be taught by such material as 
Philbrick’s “I Led Three Lives,” the 
Gouzenko revelations, and Scholastic’s 
“Freedom Answers Communism.” 

2. Schools should teach how the 
Communist cell and the Communist 
Party operate and, while they represent 
a small minority, how they can dom- 
inate clubs, unions, and other or- 
ganizations which they infiltrate. 

3. Through classroom discussion, our 
pupils can learn about the gyrations 





of the Communist line and the propa- 
ganda twists Communists give to such 
words as democracy, imperialism, and 
peace. 

4. Our pupils should learn that com- 
munism, rather than being an advanced 
or revolutionary stage of civilization, 
is really a reactionary movement that 
deprives its people of centuries of 
progress toward freedom of the in- 
dividual. Freedoms won after a long 
historical battle against serfdom and 
feudalism have been lost in countries 
taken over by Communists. 

(Turn page) 




















Hutton in The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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5. As often as possible, comparisons 
and contrasts should be made be- 
tween the American and the Commu- 
nist way of life, especially with re- 
spect to freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, freedom of press, freedom 
of movement, the courts, the position 
of the worker, and standards of living. 
The fate of Czechoslovakia, after it 
fell under Communist control, provides 
adequate tragic evidence of Commu- 
nist tyranny. 


How to Fight Communism 


6. Our pupils should learn that a 
patriotic American is not doing his duty 
merely by being anti-communistic. It 
is possible for one to be anti-com- 
munistic and anti-democratic. We fight 
the menace of communism when we 
eliminate weaknesses in our own in- 
stitutions and thus strengthen our own 
democracy at home. We help to build 


through our Point Four Program, we 
improve the lot of people abroad and 
give them a stake in democracy. 

7. Finally, we must teach our stu- 
dents to distinguish between a Com- 
munist and an American who works 
for reform. The habit of indiscriminate- 
ly labeling “Communist” anyone with 
whom we differ brings confusion which 
plays into the hands of Communists, 
who flourish on confusion and division. 

How can the teacher: do all these 
things? Teachers do not have a monop- 
oly of wisdom. ,They must not use the 
classroom as their forum for the pres- 
entation of their particular bias on con- 
troversial issues. Pupils must be given 
opportunities to read available mate- 
rials, to exercise critical thinking, and 
to form their own judgment on the 
basis of evidence, By proper question- 
ing, by providing adequate materials 
and time for discussion of a particular 


American ways with those found j 
Communist countries, the teacher cy 


inform his pupils, and by so informing 


them, sharpen their understanding al 
the dangers of communism. 


Rally Public Support 


This writer is optimistic in his belie 
that the suggested approaches, whik 
they may not guarantee every teache 
against criticism, will find great sup 
port in every community. If teachey 
and administrators take the respons. 
bility to rally public opinion ay 
parents’ associations, they will find tha 
an informed public will support th 
type of factual study and discussiq 
suggested here. Teachers and admip. 
istrators who believe in democracy mus 
try to put aside their fears and tackk 
the job; the very democracy in whid 
we all believe is the prize for whid 
we fight in the struggle against th 





bulwarks against communism when, point, by 


frequent 


comparisons of Communist imperialist menace.¢ 











Recommended Source Material 
FOR TEACHING ABOUT COMMUNISM 


PAMPHLETS 


Freedom Answers Communism, by Chester S. Wil- 
liams (edited by Kenneth M. Gould and Eric Berger), 
1954, 10¢ to Scholastic Magazines subscribers, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C, 36. 

How You Can Teach About Communism, by R. 
Crary and G. Steibel, 1951, and Primer on Communism, 
1951, 25¢ each, Freedom Pamphlets, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 10. 

Studying the USSR, by Leonard S. Kenworthy, 1952, 
50¢, available from Leonard S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. (Orientation, bibliography, 
audio-visual aids.) 

What You Should Know About Communism, by 
Alfred G. Meyer (Life Adjustment Booklet), 1953, 
40¢, Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

The Soviet Union: The Land and Its People, by E. 
Lengyel, 1951, 30¢, Oxford Book Co., 222 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y. ©. 20. 

Face to Face With Russia, by Philip B. Mosely 
(Headline Series No. 70), 1948, 35¢, Foreign Policy 
Assn., 345 E. 46th St., N. Y. C. 157. 

Gouzenko Report of the Royal Commission, 1946, $1, 
Queen’s Printer, Comptroller of Stationery, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

One Hundred Things You Should Know About Com- 
munism (House of Representatives Document No. 
136), 1951, 25¢. The Strategy and Tactics of World 

Communism (Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
Document 619, 80th Congress), 1948, 75¢. Human 
Rights: Unfolding of the American Tradition, prepared 
by the Div. of Historical Policy Research, Dept. of 
State, 1949, 45¢. The Kremlin Speaks (Dept. of State 
Document 4264), 1951, 15¢. Forced Labor in the 
Soviet Union (Dept. of State Document 4716), 1952, 
45¢. Let Freedom Ring (Dept. of State Document 








4443), 1952, 50¢. Tensions Within the Soviet Union, 
prepared by the Legislative Reference Service, Library 
of Congress, 1953, 25¢. All available from the Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


BOOK 


How Strong Is Russia? A Geographic Appraisal, by 
George B. Cressey, 1954, $3, Syracuse University Press. 


FILMS 


Peoples of the Soviet Union, 22 min., sale; Kremlin’s 
Problem People, The Ukrainians, 29 min., sale or rent; 
Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., N. Y. €. $6. 

Inside Russia, 10 min., sale, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, II]. 

Communism, 32 min., sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 29. 

Freedom to Learn, 25 min., sale, Div. of Press and 
Radio Relations, National Education Assn., 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Communism, 10 min., sale, Coronet Films, Coronet 


Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 


FILMSTRIPS 


How Strong Is Russia?, 57 frs., $2; Red Tide in the 
Orient, 53 frs., $2; America’s Stake in Asia, 57 frs., $2; 
Assets of the Free World, 57 frs., $2.50, N. Y. Times, 
Office of Educational Activities, 229 W. 43rd St. 
N. Y. C. 18. 

Our American Heritage--6 strips: Freedom’s Progress, 
42 frs.; Vocabulary of Freedom, 46 frs.; Birth of Our 
Freedom, 47 frs.; Freedom’s Foundation, 51 frs.; Free- 
dom Today, 52 frs.; Literature of Freedom, 42 frs. 
$3.50 each or $19.25 per set, Popular Science Pub. Co., 
Audio-Visual Div., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City 10. 
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FILM REVIEWS 
Continued from page 16-T 





od and bad habits. Careful wins, of 
course. Careless learns his lesson, re- 
forms and becomes Deputy Depend- 
ible. Contains excellent teaching 
material. Should get right attitudes on 
















aay a solidly acceptable basis. Animal shots 
great sup extraordinarily good. on ee 
If teachen Parents Are People Too (17 mins., 
1 responsi. Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
pinion aaj O- 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36). 
rill find the Down-to-earth examples of teen-agers 
support. the typical gripes about their parents, tact- 
discussig fully and soundly discussed in their 
and admip health class, proposed methods ~ of 
ocracy mut understanding parents, and solutions 
and tackk satisfactory to all. Stimulating for teen- 
« im whig & agers. Your students will enjoy it, profit 
fe. wis from it. You may even have trouble 
for which sopping the discussion afterwards. 
against Your parent groups should see this too. 
—e Are Manners Important? (10 mins., 
_— EBF). How manners fit into the grade 
student’s everyday life. Told through 
the story of a boy who thought manners 
were for adults only. Your boys and 
girls will get the idea and like it. The 
flm is well paced to their level. 
You Bet Your Life (14 mins., Ster- 
Union, ling. Produced by Crawley Films of 
uibrary Canada). Clever, dynamic portrayal of 
upt. of “you bet your life every time you drive 
Wash- your car.” A quiz master has a simply 
terrible driver commit 20 common dan- 
gerous driving errors in a frantic driv- 
ing session. On a run-through later, the 
sal, by quiz master spots the errors for you. 
Press, Humorous, yes, but definitely effec- 
tive. Ends with a brief speech by a 
policeman talking about accident rates 
smnlin’s in Canada. 
. ae Learning to Study (18 mins., EBF). 
49n d Typical students in a typical high 
on school learn how to overcome personal 
steel study faults. Adds up to a sensible, 
: practical, and understandable outline 
of study method. Best of all, should 
World prove highly motivating. One of the 
alll best we've seen on this subject. 
1“ ‘ak Community Health and You (10 
- 16t mins., McGraw-Hill). Pleasant enough 
summary of the many things done by a 
ronet community and a student’s own role in 
protecting community health. Solid 
teaching material, but visually does not 
have the imagination and impact we 
in the have come to expect from this pro- 
3, $25 ducer’s films. 
‘imes, How to Make a Puppet (10 mins., 
| St., Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28). Step-by-step 
gress, process of making a simple hand pup- 
F Our pet. Clear and followable. 
Free- Techniques of Paper Sculpture (10 
2 frs. mins., Allen-Moore Productions, 213 
Gas W. 7th, Los Angeles 14). Tools needed 
y 10. and simple basic forms used in paper 
sculpture, followed by creation of a 
rennren three-dimensional head. Applications 









of this inexpensive material. Not really 
a how-to film, although some of the 
basic principles are well illustrated; 
more definitely motivation. 


Science 

Magic of the Atom (series of 13, 
12% mins., each, Handel Film Corp., 
6926 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 38). 
Certainly this series cannot be classed 
only as science. They are extremely 
timely studies of peacetime uses of 
atomic energy, produced in coopera- 
tion with the AEC. Some are more ex- 
citing than others, merely because the 
topic has more pictorial and human in- 
terest. Factual and authentic, showing 
actual applications and experiments, 
these films will answer many questions 
about this vital subject. Ready now: 
Atom Smashers, Atomic Furnaces, 


Atom in Industry, Atom and the Doc-* 


tor, Atomic Zoo, The Eternal Cycle (bi- 
ology), Atomic Greenhouse, Tagging 
the Atom, Security, Atomic Pharmacy, 
Protecting the Atomic Worker, Atomic 
Alchemist, The Master Slave (remote 
control instruments). 

Fish Are Interesting (10 mins., color, 
Film Associates, 10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25). Delightful de- 
scription of major groups of fish, their 
similarities and differences. Basic bio- 
logical information, upper elementary 
and junior high, with superb photog- 
raphy. One engrossing sequence lets 
you hear sounds made by croakers. 

Face of the Earth (11 mins., color, 
EBF). How earth’s surface changes 
through both tearing-down and _ build- 
ing-up forces constantly at work. Im- 
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pressive photography adds to the value 
of this well-organized film. Basic geo- 
logical data for general science and for 
conservation units. A difficult, involved 
concept, clearly and simply presented. 

Fish and the Seine Net (19 mins., 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza., N.Y.C. 20). Pictorial re- 
search study on efficiency of one type 
of fishing gear. Some extraordinary 
under-water shots of fish about to be 
netted. Fine for economic geography 
or conservation units. The Science 
Club may like it to illustrate how 
applied science attacks an economic 
problem. 


Literature 

American Literature Series (each 
11 mins., 4 films, Coronet). The Real- 
ists, describing motivation of early real- 
ist writers and their influence on writers 
today, shows pictorially many of the 
problems tackled by such writers. Nice 
tie-in between writer and subject. Un- 
fortunately, Revolutionary Times, al- 
though giving a fine lecture on the 
interplay between events of the period 
and its writers, does not have the same 
visual impact. Many scenes in this pro- 
ducer’s American Revolution history 
series are also used in the American 
Literature Series—same buildings, ceme- 
teries, statues. The vitality of writers 
like Tom Paine is preserved in the nar- 
ration, but does not show up on the 
screen. However, there is so little 
film material on American literature 
that this approach to major move- 
ments as influenced by their times is 
to be commended. e 


Coronet Instructional Films 
Above scene is from Coronet’s ‘‘Earliest Times to 1066." The film is one of three 
ten-minute reels which make up the company’s new “English History’ series. 
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How High Your Fi? 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


OULD you like to make an ob- 

jective comparison of several tape 
recorders before you buy one for the 
school? Do you ever wish you could 
compare the classroom performance of 
your phonograph or tape recorder with 
the manufacturer’s specifications? Are 
you curious to know whether the per- 
formance of your sound equipment has 
deteriorated since it was new? Or if 
it is delivering the quality sound for 
which it was designed? As we say in 
Brooklyn, I got noose f’ya. You can 
do it yourself, There are now test 
records and test tapes designed for the 
unequipped amateur as well as for the 
professional with a bench full of labo- 
ratory instruments. 

These are not “hi-fi demonstration” 
records for dazzling your friends or 
reinforcing your pride in your eight- 
headed, nine-armed system, but tools 
for evaluating the most important 
physical factors which contribute to 
good reproduction. 


TESTING BY EAR 


A mixture of all the pure tones in 
the audible frequency range makes a 
noise something like that of escaping 
steam. It is called “white noise,” by 
analogy with white light. An ideal 
sound channel ought to pass all the 
audible sound waves without dis- 
crimination, just as an ideal window 
ought to pass all the visible light waves. 

The Cook Series 20 White Noise 
Test Record includes bands in which 
white noise is repeatedly alternated 
with “gray” noises of narrower band 
width. If you can’t detect a difference 
in the sound as they switch back and 
forth, you may conclude that either 
your ear or your phonograph is not 
responding to the sounds outside the 
narrower bands. 

This record gives you the names for 
making a quick determination (with- 
out instruments) of the approximate 
frequency response range of your 
equipment down to 7,000 cycles per 
second, a minimum for reproduction 
that can be called good. 

Cook also makes a record which 
enables you to test by ear for distor- 
tion. The Cook Series 50 N-A Beam 
Test Record for Intermodulation Dis- 
tortion provides a signal that sounds 


William J. Temple, of the Speech 
Department of Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col- 
lege, is a contributing editor to Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 


different on reproducing systems with 
less than two per cent distortion and 
those with more, Two per cent is arbi- 
trarily chosen to distinguish good from 
poor performance. 

This signal is like the sounds of the 
radio beam that airplane pilots fol- 
low. Off course to one side, a pilot 
hears “N” (dash-dot) in his earphones. 
If he steers too far to the other side 
of the course, he hears “A” (dot- 
dash). If this record gives you the “A” 
signal your equipment is “All right”— 
less than two per cent distortion. If 
you hear “N,” it is “Not.” 

Several bands on the new test 
record Sounds of Frequency (Folk- 
ways FPX 100) prepared by Peter 
Bartok (son of the famous composer) 
can be used for testing by ear for dis- 
tortion and LP equalization. Most of 
Mr. Bartok’s grooves and _ instructions 
assume that you have an oscilloscope 
and a volume ‘indicator. If you have, 
you can diagnose various deficiencies 
in your system by comparing what 
you see on your oscilloscope screen 
with the excellent pictures in the in- 
struction booklet, 


MEASURING’ WITHOUT A METER 


Inexpensive~ substitutes for the test 
instrument called an audio signal gen- 
erator have been available for many 
years in the form of records of os- 
cillator tones, but listening to them 
through your reproducing system has 


tions require measurement, and elec- 
tronic measuring instruments are ex- 
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pensive. Professional technicians poy 


them, but with the nonprofessional ;| 


mind, the Dubbings Co., Inc., a m, 
facturer of test records and tapes, 
brought out the D-500 Test Level] 
dicator, a simple little gadget that sy 
for $3.95 and can be used to che 
the output of an audio system. 

The Dubbings D-100 test recog 
The Measure of Your Phonograph 
Performance, is a 12-inch LP dise, wig 
13 bands for testing (with the leyg 
indicator or a meter). Tests include 
uniformity of frequency response fro 
30 to 12,000 cycles per second; ; 
band of steady 3,000-cycle tone fy 
listening to detect wow or flutter du: 
to variations in turntable speed; fix 
bands of 400-cycle tone at increasigg 
amplitudes to determine whether yoy 
pickup cartridge and arm track th 
grooves faithfully; and a 45-secop) 
band of blank, unmodulated, siley 
grooves to enable you to listen for hun, 
noise, or turntable rumble without am 
distracting recorded sound. : 

The Dubbings D-101 test record j 
called The Measurement of Yow 
Phonograph Equalization. It contains 
13 frequency bands from 30 to 12,00) 
cycles per second, repeated four time 
according to the four most commorl 
used recording characteristics, 

Record manufacturers have m 
agreed on how much bass and trebk 
de-emphasis and pre-emphasis to w 
in cutting the grooves on their diss. 
Consequently, some records will sou 
boomy and some will sound shil 
unless the reproducing system bs 
some means of compensating for th 
different characteristics of records o 
different makes. 

Simpler phonographs have only bas 
and treble tone controls for this pur 
pose. Others have pre-set compens 
tors (equalizers) with different pos- 
tions labeled according to the kind o 
record to be played. With this Dub 
bings test record (and the level it 
dicator) you can find the best setting 
for your tone controls, and check th 
accuracy of your phonograph’s equal 
zation. 


TEST TAPES 


The two Dubbings test tapes (D-Ill 
for 7% inches per second, and Dll) 
for 15 inches per second) provide 4 
series of tests running about 14 minutes 
Dubbings recommends them for co 
paring tape recorders before you buy, 












and for periodic checking. The acca 
panying instruction booklet tells yw 
how to use the tapes with the DW 
level indicator, what the tests meat 
and what to do about the faults th 
may disclose. Even a novice 

able to use these tapes to good pupa 


and with great satisfaction.® 
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RECORDS 

When Lloyd George visited this 
country in the twenties he paid a spe- 
cial visit to the old soldiers home in 
Richmond, Virginia, to satisfy a lifelong 
desire. He wanted to hear the famous 
Rebel Yell of Confederate soldiers. 

The old soldiers are gone now but 
their spine-chilling cry lives again on 
Columbia Records’ new musical-literary 
disc, The Confederacy. The yell cli- 
maxes an affectionate recapture of 
songs of the South (The Bonnie Blue 
Flag, Somebody's Darling, Lorena, 
Dixie) together with General Lee’s last 
words to his men at Appomattox. 

History, indeed, fills the recorded 
air. Moses Asch tells us Folkways Rec- 
ords will soon release its own Civil War 
disc with songs of both the Blue and the 
Gray. “Ours will have all the words of 
Bonnie Blue Flag,” he adds cryptically. 
This record will supplement an earlier 
Folkways disc of Revolutionary War 
Songs. If the young minds you teach 
resist history, try music to bring the 
past to life. 

Enrichment Records adds four new 
thumbnail historical dramas based on 
Landmark Books (Random): Pocahon- 
tas and Captain John Smith, Winter at 
Valley Forge, Daniel Boone: Opening 
of the Wilderness, and Sam Houston: 
The Tallest Texan. Wonderful for upper 
elementary grade children. 

Expert recordist Emory Cook (who 
makes train noises so real that you feel 
like jumping out of the way) comes 
up with a novelty in his Road Record- 
ings: American Storytellers I, II, and 
Ill. We guarantee that you will enjoy 
the speculations on cave women by 
geologist story-telle: John Hawley 
Cook. The Road Series also offers Down 
East old-timers who spin their sea 
stories. Excellent quality recording. 

If I were trying to give students some 
idea of life in a big city, I'd use New 
York 19 (Folkways). Number “19” 
stands for the postal district centering 
in mid-Manhattan. On this LP you 
hear the city’s sounds; the bark- 
ers and auctioneers (sheer poetry); 
children skipping rope as they sing, “I 
wont go to Macy’s any more, more, 
more”; hymn singing in Negro and 
Puerto Rican churches; teen-agers mak- 
Ing tingling rhythms with homemade 
drums and coke bottles. If you know 
New York this disc will bring a nos- 
talgic lump to your throat: if you don’t, 
it will reveal joyous, heartbreaking, 


hard-driving Manhattan as no book can. 

Eager to teach you French and Span- 
ish is Zodiac Recording Co. Zodiac 
specializes in “everyday French spoken 
as one would hear it in France.” These 
discs let grammar “sink in,” and that’s 
the way we want to learn our irregular 
verbs. These records should be attrac- 
tive to those planning trips abroad, 
especially those who want the grammar 
to sink in fast. 


TAPES 

Another company interested in your 
language proficiency is the Living Lan- 
guage Library. On tape you hear a Ro- 
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man senator who walks into a modern 
supermarket and demands attention. 
(The folder fails to say whether he gets 
it or not.) Other Romans—Ovid, Cicero, 
Caesar—also speak for Latin students. 
The pride of this Company is _ its 
Appella Me Series in which the narrator 
interviews characters—Latin, French, 
German, and Spanish. Not all on one 
tape, of course. 

Next month our special school equip- 
ment issue will list names and addresses 
of major record and tape suppliers. In- 
quiries and comments on records and 
tapes are welcomed. 

—W.D.B. 
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Your Trip to the U.N. 


RE you planning a spring trip with 

a class to visit the United Nations? 
If so, the time to start is now. Visitors to 
New York are fast making it “the thing 
to do” in the metropolis—sometimes at 
the rate of 5,000 people a day. So for 
school groups it’s imperative that you 
make arrangemeuts in advance. 

You will want to arrange (1) a re- 
served time for the hour tour through 
the buildings, and (2) a scheduled 
briefing session by a staff member or 
a U.N. delegate (as desired and as 
available). You may also request seat- 
ing in the delegates’ dining room which 
is open to the public at certain hours. 

Trained girl guides of various na- 
tional origins conduct a well-planned 
tour, with the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations. 
This tour is generally acknowledged as 
one of the best sightseeing tours in the 
city. (See “Around the World in Sixty 
Minutes,” American Magazine, October 
1954.) Net profits from the tours are 
returned to the general fund of U.N. 


How to Plan Your Visit 


Like all successful educational ven- 
tures, a trip to U.N. requires careful 
teacher-pupil planning. Here are five 
essential steps to assure maximum value 
from your travel time and dollars. 

1. Plan ahead. Write to the Public 
Reception Unit, United Nations, New 
York, telling the size of your group, 
the day and hour you expect to arrive, 
and the topic or aspect of U.N. activ- 
ities, besides the tour, that will most 
interest your group. 

It’s better to make a date far in ad- 
vance, even if you have to change it, 
than to wait until so late that you can’t 
be accommodated at the time desired. 
Three months ahead is a recommended 
time. A suggested ratio for your group 
is one teacher for every ten students. 

2. Read up on U.N. activities. On 
request, the Public Correspondence 
Unit will send you single copies of 
pamphlets, posters, and teaching aids 


Harold M. Long, of the social studies 
department of Glens Falls (N.Y.) H.S., 
is a contributing editor. to Scholastic 
Teacher. 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


for class use before you leave home. 

Of the scores of titles available, only 
a few can be mentioned here. How the 
U.N. Began, originally prepared by a 
teacher seminar at Adelphi College, is 
a classroom text of 30 pages, intended 
for 12- to 16-year-old students. Single 
copies are 15 cents; quantity lots of 
100 may be ordered at a discount from 
the International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, N.Y.C. How to Find Out About 
the United Nations, a 67-page pamphlet 


nee 


of facts and materials available, wil] }. 
helpful. “The Model U.N. Assembly. 
Inspiration or Boondogle?” by Edmund 
A. Brown and Harold F. Peterson, js 
an article that appeared in the October 
1954 issue of Social Education (pp. 
259-261). 

Teachers and librarians who want , 
reference handbook should get Every 
man’s United Nations ($1.50) from 
Columbia University Press; free copies 
of this title are not available. If you 
want your students to see a film on the 





Towering balconies in U.N. General Assembly lobby dwarf students gathered for 
arranged tour. Last year over 1,000 school groups saw United Nations in action 
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UN. before they make their visit, write 
the U.N. and ask for their film list. 
The U.N. has a film rental library with 
gveral distribution centers. 

3, Study the structure of U.N. When 
your class purchases tickets for the 
AAUN tour (50 cents for students), 
each member will be given a Visitor’s 
Guide which describes briefly the proce- 
dure of admission to meetings and the 
plan of the buildings. This requires no 
prior instruction on your part. How- 
ever, students ought to have a clear 
understanding of the functions of the 
main organs of U.N. See “Key to the 
United Nations,’ World Week or Senior 
Scholastic, Sept. 29, 1954, p. 29. 


Importance of General Assembly 


The General Assembly, where all 
member nations participate, is the cen- 
tral organization to which all other or- 
gns, including the Security Council 
and the Secretariat, report. The other 
main organs ar2: the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
and the World Court at The Hague. 

The General Assembly takes formal 
action in plenary sessions. Otherwise, 
it works through six (sometimes seven) 
committees on which each member na- 
tion is represented. The First Commit- 
tee discusses political questions, such 
as disarmament. Usually it has the 
longest or most difficult agendas, a fact 
which necessitates the appointment of 
a Special or Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee. 

The Second Committee deals with 
economic and financial questions relat- 
ing to world peace and welfare. To- 
gether with the Third Committee, 
which handles social, humanitarian and 
cultural affairs, the Second Committee 
considers appropriate parts of the re- 
port of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

To the Fourth Committee are re- 
ferred matters relating to trusteeship— 
the welfare of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. The business of the Fifth (or 
Administrative) Committee is the run- 
ning of the U.N. itself—budgets, organ- 
ization, working arrangements and so 
on. The Sixth Committee is the Legal 
Committee which gives attention to 
questions of law. 

If the General Assembly is in session 
at the time of your visit, free tickets 
will be available for both plenary ses- 
sions and committee meetings. So it’s 
best to know in advance what tickets to 
choose since several meetings may be 
m progress simultaneously. 

4. Limit your schedule. Don’t plan 
too much for a short visit to New York, 
or skimp your time at the U.N. Groups 
traveling by school bus or depending 
on public transportation often fail to 
allow enough time for moving through 
congested city traffic. From midtown 


Manhattan, groups may take as long as 
30 to 45 minutes to reach U.N. Plaza 
at the east end of 42nd Street, though 
it seems only a short distance. Unfor- 
tunately, maps don’t show traffic delays. 

With an hour tour, a briefing session, 
and a visit to the popular book store, 
philatelic center, souvenir and gift 
shops, you can easily plan on a half-day 
visit. And that allows no time for eating 
or attending a session. ~ . 

There are few public eating places 
in the U.N. neighborhood, and fewer 
moderate-priced hotels. Many school 
groups take rooms at the tourist hotels 
in the Times Square area. The New 
York City Information Bureau at Per- 
shing Square will send you a list of 
hotels, on request. 

If you must include another event in 
Manhattan during the same day as your 
visit to U.N., it’s best to limit your plans 
to just one other event. Make sure that 
your schedule, both day and night, al- 
lows for rest and leisure time. AAUN 
guides report that student group mem- 
bers often are so tired that their com- 
prehension of the tour is handicapped. 
So, we repeat, don’t plan too much. 

If you want a list of suggested rules 
for group conduct on your trip, send 
ten cents to Robert H. Reid at NEA 
(1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.) for a copy of Box Score on 
the U.N.: 1954. Ask for the edition pre- 
pared especially for the NEA’s 92nd 
annual convention. 


Follow-up Student Activities 


5. Arrange for a follow-up of your 
trip. Several activities can be projected 
before your U.N. visit. Students who 
have been informed that they'll par- 
ticipate in a model session on their re- 
turn may be alert to watch a chairman, 
rapporteur, or single delegation more 
carefully. Or you might arrange for a 
film showing on your return, or have 
the group prepare a booklet on what 
they saw. 

You may write to the Education Sec- 
tion of the Department of Public Infor- 
mation for a four-page leaflet, Informa- 
tion Concerning Model Meetings of 
U.N. Organs. This Section would also 
like to receive from you copies of re- 
ports or programs prepared by school 
groups. You might wish to write to the 
Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation at Hartford for a Copy of Bul- 
letin 64, Connecticut Schools and World 
Understanding. This describes what 
several schools and community groups 
have done in conducting model U.N. 
meetings and _ international relations 
programs. 

_If, as a result of your trip, your class 
can add to this literature on the subject, 
your contribution will be welcomed by 
many. We hope your trip will be as 
pleasant as it will be worthwhile.® 
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Sheds light on 


DRIVING 
at night 


TS DRIVER’S straight- 
from-the-shoulder sug ges- 
tions awaken student inter- 
est in highway safety after 
sundown — in GM’s latest 
‘‘Scholastic’’ advertisement: 
‘‘HERE’S HOW WE LICK 
NIGHT DRIVING.”’ 


It’s Number Three in a series 
of GM ads designed to build 
teen-agers’ respect for skill 
driving, and discourage thrill 


driving. 
You can have 
reprints with- 
Out cost or 
obligation by 
writing: 


GENERAL MorTors 


Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 











alia BIS Best Seller 


“ROYAL SCOTLAND” 


An enthralling and instructive 
teaching tool 






A Technicolor tour of the finest scenery 
of Scotland and its associations with 
‘1 come of the most significant events in 
= Scottish history. a 
f Glenn Finnan, where rince 
pa Edward Stuart (“Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’) raised the standard of the 
1745 rebellion of the Highland clans 
against George II and tried to restore 
the Stuarts to the British throne; oe 
moral, Queen Elizabeth's Scottish home; 
Stirling, where the royal castle was @ 
strong point in the long wars ee 
Scotland and Engiand; St. Andrew’s, ul e 
Parliament of Golf; the Palace of Lin- 
lithgow, where Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and many other interesting 


a cope eres asa 
s 2 


was born; 
places. 
On the lighter side, there are spectacu ar 
shots of the traditional Highland sports 
and dancing. 


9 Minutes $90 per print 


Technicolor 








Free catalogue of many 
other “FiLMs FROM Brit- 
AIN” for sale and rent 


available on request to: 











British Information Services 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2 N.Y 
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JOURNALISM 
FOR 
WHAT? 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


AVE you ever taken time out be- 
tween deadlines to think over why 
you're teaching your students to beat 
the clock, or why you consider journal- 
ism a subject important enough to be 
taught in the classroom? What do you 
expect your students to get out of jour- 
nalism? Honors? Professional experi- 
ence? What? 

Larry Campbell, Dean of the School 
of Journalism, Florida State University, 
has developed six objectives of school 
journalism. How much are you doing 
to help your young people achieve 
these objectives? 

1. Understand mass media. The jour- 
nalism class is an ideal place to analyze 
the field of communications. In school 
publications you have a realistic me- 
dium for teaching the role of mass 
communications in our daily lives. 

2. Learn new writing skills. Writing 
for publication bears little resemblance 
to writing an essay for an English 
teacher. All types of readers have to 
be satisfied—and interested. Besides, 
news and feature writing is not always 
the “correct” writing associated with 
an English classroom. As a matter of 
fact, your publication is likely to suffer 


Stanley Solomon, English and journalism 
teacher at Nott Terrace H. S. (Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.), is a contributing editor to 
Scholastic Teacher. 





Columbia Scholastic Press Assu 


Journalism students, like this one, interviewing Carlos Romulo, profit from ex- 
perience of gathering facts, interpreting and presenting them to other students. 


it you over-emphasize formal “English 
objectives,” according to Professor 
John Field. The danger lies in making 
your publication an exhibition of tech- 
nical proficiency. 

Greet with open arms any youngster 
who shows he has the imagination to 
use fundamentals of journalistic writ- 
ing. I recall one instance when I failed 
to do this with a boy who was abso- 
lutely rock-bottom in written English 
and who ended up writing sports for a 
local paper. Don’t let this happen to 
you, 

3. Communicate with others. Writ- 
ing for publication is only half the 
story. Every member of your staff is 
constantly communicating with others 
—with news sources, the printer, and 
other staff members. This give-and- 
take exchange is not an artificial class- 
room exercise. 

Don Waage, of Technical H. S., St. 
Cloud, Minn., recently asked ex-editors 
to comment on the value of their school 
journalism experience. One who be- 
came a writer and winner of a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship replied that what was 
of most value to him was “the art of 
presenting matters in a persuasive way, 
which is of constant use and impor- 
tance to anybody in business, civic, 
club, or church life.” Stewart Harral’s 
new book, Keys to Successful Inter- 


viewing (Univ. of Okla. Press, $3.75) 
presents a fresh approach to this aspect 
of journalistic communication. 

4. Develop character and personality. 
Your students pick up in their dail 
work those things of use to everyone, 
not only to journalists. Poise can de- 
velop from talking with people; conf- 
dence, from the constant practice of 
staying with a problem until it is 
licked; leadership, from assuming re- 
sponsibility for service to school and 
community. 

Many advisers have stressed this 
social advantage of journalism in the 
CSPAA survey of current practices | 
am now compiling. One adviser even 
suggests that work in journalism is 
“therapeutic,” that it helps to bring out 
shy youngsters and smooth out awk- 
ward ones. 

5. Learn the techniques of publish- 
ing. These range from writing a concise, 
readable news story to such skills as 
designing linoleum blocks and keeping 
financial books, Of course you want a 
staff ready to take over your publica- 
tion when senior members move 0M, 
and this may be your first consideration 
in teaching fundamental publication 
skills. 

Don’t overlook one important com 
sideration: there is room for almost 
every type of talent on your staff. You 
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gould open your doors to anyone in 
your school who is willing to try out 
for the staff. 

§. Explore journalism as a career. 
Most of us agree with John Merrill, 
‘urnalism professor at Northwestern 
(la.) State College, that “education 
for journalism should be total educa- 
ton.” I have yet to meet an experi- 
eced press adviser who advocates 
teaching only mechanics of journalism. 

We have evidence that through their 
high school work, many students learn 
the fundamentals of journalism, and 

rate enough interest to make them 
want jobs in the field. Don Waage re- 
ports that out of his 27 ex-editors, only 
fve did not go into journalism after 
graduation. 

What are vou doing to acquaint your 
sudents with opportunities in journal- 
im? Do you take time to survey the 
various jobs available? In Nott Terrace 
High School all our juniors study voca- 
tions for six weeks, and I find this a 
good time to present journalism as a 
career. 

These are some of the more impor- 
tant aims of journalism; perhaps you 
can add to Larry Campbell’s list. But 
whatever ideas vou have in mind, re- 
member this fundamental statement 
fom Walter E. Dodds, El Cerrito 
(Calif.), H.S.: “A journalism teacher 
must turn out a student; all other 
considerations—even the school paper— 
must be sacrificed to this goal.” 


SHORT TAKES 


Ex-editor of Scholastic Roto, Glenn 
G. Hanson is new assistant director 
of Illinois State H. S. Press Assn... . 
A survey of yearbook prices in Illinois 
shows that most year books sell for 
something between $2.50 and $3.50. 
Median price is $3.00. . . . 

Why not a class newspaper? One 
sixth grade class puts out a weekly 
called the Brentwood Breeze. Featured 
in it are classroom activities stories. Not 
a bad idea for any grade. 

A key publication in our field has 
just made its appearance. The Direc- 
tory of Journalism Films (Iowa State 
College Press, Ames, Iowa; $1.00) 
classifies films in such a way that any 
journalism teacher can make good use 
of the information. Here are some of 
the divisions: Advertising and Business 
Side of Journalism, the Graphic Arts, 
the Magazine Field, the Newspaper 
Field, Public Relations, Public Opinion 
and Propaganda, Radio and TV. 

One of Stewart Harral’s Keys to Suc- 
cessful Interviewing is to remember the 
teader: “In planning your questions, 
always ask yourself, “What would my 
readers ask if they had a chance to 
tak with this person? What would they 
like to know about him?” e 
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Radio Scripts 


Two packets bulging with seven 
radio scripts, classroom aids, assembly 
tips, newsletters, a “handbook, and a 
booklet on the varied Ses of tape re- 
corders are now in the hands of work- 
ship members of the National Scho- 
lastic Radio-TV Guild. 

If you’re not among that fortunate 
number, don’t despair. Each new 
NSRTG applicant who enrolls for mem- 
bership will promptly reeeive the two 
packets already sent otit, and the two 
remaining packets when they are 
mailed in midwinter and early spring 
to regular NSRTG members. 

That $5 fee, no matter when you 
send it in, will bring you your full 
years allotment of NSRTG_ benefits. 
See the convenient coupon at the bot- 
tom of the page. 


Classroom Broadcaster 


For those of you who wrote in for 
more technical data and other details 
concerning the new Semco Classroom 
Broadcaster (announced in Scholastic 
Teacher, October issue, page 38-T), 
here’s the information you're looking 
for. 

The Semco Classroom Broadcaster is 
a miniature transmitter. All you do is 
plug it in, speak into the microphone, 
and your voice will be heard over any 
conventional radio in the school. The 
transmitter has an oscillator stage, a 
buffer stage and a screen modulated 
output. Two stages of voice amplifica- 
tion are emploved prior to the modu- 
lator stage. The cabinet is made of 
Plaskon urea which is shockproof, non- 
flammable and resistant to heat, The 
Broadcaster uses standard radio com- 
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Aids for Your 
. Radio Workshop 


ponents, so spare parts are available at 
any radio store. 

One local high school reports a new 
use for the Broadcaster. After a social 
studies class prepared a report, the 
committee decided to present it in the 
form of a panel discussion. Why not, 
one lad suggested, broadcast it to the 
class? They did, and with remarkable 
results. The class really listened. 

That school, a member of NSRTG, 
was able to buy a Semco Broadcaster 
for only $39.95. Others pay $47.50. 
(Semco Electronics Corp., 17 Warren 
St., New York, N. Y.) 

Visiting Mimi 

For the first time a foreign language 
is being taught by radio to Wisconsin’s 
grade school pupils through a new pro- 
gram on the 1954-55 Wisconsin School 
of the Air series. The University of 
Wisconsin’s pioneering program, broad- 
cast by the Wisconsin State Broadcast- 
ing Service’s 10-station network, is 
teaching conversational French to chil- 
dren in the lower grades. “We Visit 
Mimi,” as the program is called, is 
heard once each week by grades two, 
three, and four, 


Assembly Note 


Interest in cars is high now that the 
new 1955 models are being shown. 
Why not capitalize on it for a school 
assembly. The Fisher Body Division 
of the General Motors Corporation 
sends out free “packaged assemblies” 
to some parts of the country. A sound 
film in color, a chalktalk, and details 
of a contest on car design are some of 
the items included. The assembly is 
supposed to be for boys only, but the 
girls will sit enthralled through it too. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
Dept. NSRTG FG-1 


Radio-TV Guild. 
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Useful Tools and Methods 


College Entrance Booklets 


HE recent College Entrance Exami- 

nation Board booklets have caught 
the attention of many teachers. You'll 
find them extremely valuable for stu- 
dents planning to attend private col- 
leges or intending to compete for schol- 
arships. During the school year 1953-54, 
three of the books became available: 
for English composition, social studies, 
and foreign languages. Two more—for 
mathematics and science — are now 
ready for distribution. 

For years, as the present type of Col- 
lege Board tests have evolved, many 
secondary school teachers have ex- 
pressed concern as to whether their 
courses and methods are “right” to pre- 
pare students to meet the college en- 


trance challenge. These booklets should 
go far toward clearing the air. 

In no sense does the Board provide 
material for cramming. Quite to the 
contrary, it quickly becomes apparent 
that the old cram periods familiar to 
many who remember the old “starred 
listing” days will do no good. They are 
more likely to do harm. 

The achievément tests today may 
properly be called “power tests.” They 
are measures of a feeling for and some 
mastery of the subject field. As such, 
they call for thorough preparation in 
the fundamentals of a subject, the type 
of preparation that enables a candidate 
to grasp “broader aspects,” and to carry 
out some measure of thinking in the 
field. 


All of the booklets contain introduc- 


tory sections stressing the probable use 
of the test scores by colleges in relation 
to other information provided by the 
sending school. They all describe the 
test, tell how it was built, and giye 
sample questions broken into classifica. 
tions of easy, average, difficult. 

The samples are not merely given; 
they are discussed, and the meanings of 
easy, average, and difficult are e. 
plained. The subdivisions of the test are 
related to the logically integrated nature 
of the course. 

Obviously, differences among English 
composition, social studies, and for. 
eign languages as testing areas call for 
differences in explanatory treatment. $9 
when you have seen one booklet, you 
have not seen them all. 

—ROLAND Barker 









































TITLE COST DESCRIPTION COMMENTS SOURCE 
College Entrance 50¢ Social Studies sample questions and answers classified; College Entrance 
Examination Board Foreign Languages important for counselors, department heads, Examination Board 
Booklets English Composition teachers, college prep. students; excellent c/o Education Testing 
Mathematics presentation Service, P. O. Box 592 
Science Princeton, N. J. 
Retailing Has a free booklet; 21 pp. breakdown of field; vocational information; National Retail Dry Goods 
Career for You inclusive, clear, simply presented, effective Association 
(through your local 
merchant) 
Cooperative Education 25¢ booklet; 58 pp. nature and scope; objectives; valuable to Supt. of Documents 
in the United States those who advise pupils on future education Washington 25, D. C. 
How to Make Lantern 25¢ pamphlet; 10 pp; useful for visual education dept. or teachers = Curriculum Laboratory 
Slides mimeo.; illus. who make their own slides Div. of Secondary Education 
Teachers College 
Temple University, Phila., Pa. 
The Children’s Bookshelf 25¢ booklet; 56 pp.; background and importance of reading; age Supt. of Documents 
title and pub. and subject class; designed for parents, use- | Washington 25, D. C. 
index ful for teachers; elementary, jr. h. s. 
Educational Aids for free 1954-55 catalogue rather wide variety of ideas covered; useful | Educational Department 
High Schools of NAM materials on jr.-sr. h. s. levels Nat’l Assn. of Manufacturers 
for school use; 2 E. 48th Street 
booklets, posters, New York 17, N. Y. 
films 
How Children Can Be 15¢ booklet; 23 pp. designed for teachers of lower grades, prin- Supt. of Documents 


Creative 


text and bibliog- 
raphy 





Driver Education varied—send for 


ciples of interest to others 


Washington 25, D. C. 





h.s. textbook, 


for h. s. driver education classes; compre- 


American Automobile Assn. 








— 





Teaching Materials price list teacher’s manual, hensive, well slanted for teen-agers 1712 G Street, N.W. 
objective tests, Washington 6, D. C. 
workbook 

Life Adjustment 35¢ 1953 reprint; program development, organization; excel- Supt. of Documents 
Education for Every 108 pp. lent orientation reading for teachers and Washington 25, D. C. 
Youth citizen groups 

United Nations $1.50 pictorial booklet contains excellent photographs of the world’s Dept. of Public Inf. 


Calendar 1955 


with calendar; 


102 pp. 612” x 914” 


peoples; ample room for notes 


United Nations 
New York, N. Y. 











When you write for aids please mention Scholastic 


Teacher. For additional aids use coupon on page 30-1. 
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rental and purchase prices 
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How to Stimulate 
Eager Interest 


in Good Reading 


It’s easy to get your pupils to enjoy 
good reading if you have a Teen Age 
Book Club in your class! This unique 
plan for students in upper elementary 
and high school grades offers a choice 
of sixteen worthwhile pocket-size 25¢ 
and 35¢ books each month, plus a free 
dividend book for every four books pur- 
chased. Books are carefully selected by 
a board of well-known experts who 
know the reading requirements of young 
people. Through the Teen Age Book 
Club more than half a million students 
are learning to enjoy good reading. 





FREE! EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO 
START AND OPERATE A CLUB 


All materials for running a Teen Age 
Book Club are supplied free. This in- 
cludes Manual of Instructions, Record 
Chart, Order Blank, TAB News con- 
taining a description of coming books, 
and a sample book. 


fo o™ @ MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS = = =&% 














y TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB. ! 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, NY. i 
Please send a complete kit of materials for i 

I starting a Teen Age Book Club, including a 

y somple book. No obligation, of course. 
Name i 

i School Grade | 

r Street 4 

P City. Zone State. 4 
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The Mailbag 


Q.: In the November issue of “Scho- 
lastic Teacher” I read with interest your 
column listing authors most popular 


with teen-agers. Can you tell me in 
what reference material I might find 
something more about authors for teen- 
agers? 


A.: Look through the Junior Book 
of Authors, Biography Index, Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Current 
Biography, and Who’s Who in America. 


Q.: Do you know of any up-to-date 
reading list that I might use in stimu- 
lating my junior high school youngsters 
to read more extensively? 


A.: We have just received Your 
Reading, a 126-page list for junior high 
school students (National Council of 
Teachers of English, 60 cents). This 
list classifies books under 26 section 
headings, each one of interest to junior 
high school youngsters. Every book 
listing includes author, title, publisher, 
publication date, and one or more lines 
of annotation, Easy-to-read books and 
challenging books are marked by iden- 
tifying symbols. Among the headings 
are Real Adventure, Sports, Inventions 
and Inventors, The United States, In- 
dians of the Americas, This Wide But 
Small World, and World War II. 

If you are looking for books for your 
slower readers, see a copy of Books 
for the Retarded and Reluctant Read- 
ers, by Arno Jewett. It’s a two-page 
annotated list of books which appeal to 
adolescents with reading ability ranging 
from grade three and up. Free on re- 
quest, Circular No. 390 from the Office 
of Education, U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Q.: Do you know where I might 
find pictures of American and English 
literary figures suitable for display in 
an English classroom? 


A.: Perry Pictures, Malden, Mass., 
is a good source for inexpensive pic- 
tures of English and American authors. 
For pictures of modern authors, ask 
your school librarian if she has any in 
her files, One of my friends asks his 
talented art students to draw sketches 
of authors whose portraits can be found 
in books. He keeps the sketches from 


year to year and makes additions 4 
more young artists appear in his classes 


Q.: Recently we held a Book Bazay 
that was so successful that I feel othe; 
teachers should know how we cop. 
ducted it. What is the best kind of 
report I can make to your Book Bazaa; 
department so this information can he 
passed on to other teachers? 


A.: In Let's Have a Book Bazaar, the 
pamphlet that came in your Book 
Bazaar packet, you'll find a report form 
to be filled out and mailed to Scholastic 
Teacher. By returning it, you and other 
teachers will enable us to publicize 
the success of outstanding Book Ba. 
zaars. These reports must be post- 
marked on or before December 24th 
to qualify for consideration for one 
of the 20 awards—portfolios containing 
personally-autographed pictures of Carl 

Sandburg, William Saroyan, and other 
popular authors. —Harpy Fincy 


Questions on the teaching of Eng. 
lish and social studies should be ad- 
dressed to “The Mailbag,” Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York. 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHEN- 
TIC FOLK music on RECORDS includ- 
ing THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRA- 
RY which contains an unusual selection 
of the music of over 150 cultures; re- 
corded on location by native orchestras 
and vocal groups; each Long Play Rec- 
ord is accompanied by extensive notes 
by famous collectors and recognized 
authorities. ... 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW 
ON series for children. ANTHOLOGY 
OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK 
MUSIC. INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE 
and LITERATURE series. 


For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














WHERE ELSE CAN YOU LEARN TO SPEAK 


FRENCH or SPANISH 


FOR LESS THAN 60c A LESSON? 


On 3 LP records you get 25 lessons (plus a 
bonus of 2 charming stories). A beautifully 
illustrated textbook (correlated with the rec 
ords) is included—all for the low cost of 


$14.95 


Order from your record shop, 
book store, or direct from: 


Grand Central Distributing Corporation 
P. O. Box 1258 New York 17, N. Y. 


Indispensable te anyone 
planning to go abreed. 
Unique as a gift for anyones. 


Please send me sets of 


(C0 FRENCH AS YOU HEAR IT @ $14.95 EACH 
CO SPANISH AS YOU HEAR IT @ $14.95 EACH 


1 enclose check or money order for $.........- 


ss ded sre scnpmnedic . Zone.... State......- 
Money refunded in 10 days if not satisfied. 
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About BOQ KS 





What’s in a Book Talk? 


REATHES there a teacher who 
B never has put a book into a young- 
ster's hand with the recommendation 
of “Here’s something you should read.” 
If so, mark him well, for he has not 
learned the art of a book talk. 

In teaching, there is a daily oppor- 
tunity to “sell” books to groups, rather 
than to individuals. But as a rule, teach- 
ers shy away from the mass approach 
in popularizing books. They shouldn't, 
for there is nothing complicated about 
giving a book talk and nothing difficult 
about learning its techniques. Basically 
it's a pep talk about books you have en- 
joyed and feel that youngsters will also 
enjoy. Half the secret of making a suc- 
cessful book talk is that of careful or- 
ganization. Plan the timing of your talk. 
(A book can be discussed well in five 
minutes.) Make an inventory of your 
audience—age, sex, and interests. Are 
they sixth graders, Boy Scouts, or stamp 
collectors? Clearly categorize the book. 
Is it adventure, romance, mystery, or 
science? What is the plot of the novel? 
Or if the book is non-fiction, what is its 
scope? 

In his enthusiasm over a_ favorite 
book.a teacher often tells too much 
about it. An unforgivable sin is to re- 
veal the solution to a mystery. A sam- 
pling is all that is necessary, a typical 
incident and a brief identification of 
one or two of the main characters. The 
Tale of Two Cities is a mystery story, 
an historical novel of the French Revo- 
lution, a romance in which a man lays 
down his life to permit the girl he loves 
to marry another man. A single key in- 
cident can describe the conflict, a few 
adjectives reflect the main characters 
and interest is stimulated. 


Other Interest Catchers 


There are still other interest catchers 
explaining titles that lend themselves 
to discussion. Mention biographical bits 
of more than routine interest—the au- 
tobiographical material in Tom Sawyer, 
or how Stevenson came to write Treas- 
ure Island for his stepson. There may 
be local interest—the birthplace of the 
author or illustrator, the scene of the 
book, references to nearby cities. Some 
mention of the book may have been 
made recently over the radio, on TV, 
or in magazine or newspaper articles, or 
at the neighborhood theatre. 

If you plan to use notes when you 


give a book talk, make them on three 
by five inch cards so placed that they 
will not intrude between you and your 
audience. Notes too often detract from 
the spontaneity of a talk. Illustrations, 
endpapers, maps and the like can be 
marked by unobtrusive paper slips (not 
paper clips) and passages for quota- 
tions can be indicated by faint pencil 
checks. 


How to Use Props 
The second half of a good book talk 


is effective presentation. Whenever pos- 
sible you should use props—portraits of 
people referred to, maps of areas men- 
tioned in the books, magazine articles 
and the like. In one talk we enjoyed 
we used apples—for Mr. Apple’s Family. 

Copies of the books being discussed 
should be prominently displayed, pref- 
erably in their jackets which usually 
are more colorful than the hard covers. 
A new looking book has a_ natural 
appeal and invites handling. Authors’ 
names and titles of the books you dis- 
cuss should be written on a blackboard, 
or listed on a mimeographed sheet 
which can be handed out before the 
talk begins. Otherwise there may be 
some unholy scrambling of names. 

If there is a preceding volume, a 
sequel, or if the author has written 
books of the same nature (Mary 
O’Hara’s trilogy of Wyoming ranching, 
or Marguerite Henry’s horse stories) be 
sure to mention the other books. A good 
device is to select some alert young- 
ster in the audience and “talk” to him, 
observing his pleasure or boredom, and 
changing pace accordingly. Avoid side- 
lines which involve unnecessary details 
and especially racial, religious and po- 
litical matters. 

Speak the speech “trippingly on the 
tongue” to interest the book-allergic, 
motor-minded boy in the back of the 
room, to make sure that he clearly hears 
what you have to say to him. Above 
all, give the talk that vital spark of en- 
thusiasm, your personal conviction that 
the book is “best” reading. If you enjoy 
reading, this pleasure will be apparent 
in your presentation. And if you like 
what you are doing, there is a strong 
probability that your listeners will also 
like it. Give to the book talk your own 
enthusiasm, not only for a particular 
book, but also for reading in general. 

—RICHARD J. HURLEY 





CURRENT AND CHOICE 


FOR ADULTS 


The Christmas gift problem can 
almost always be solved by a good 
book, and at holiday time variety for 
your selection is especially colorful. 

Good Morning, Miss Dove by 
Frances Gray Patton (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.75), is a delightful novel about a 
perfectionist geography teacher, the 
‘public conscience” of her entire 
small town. 

A splendid selection of songs, 
handsome illustrations, and readable 
arrangements for piano and guitar 
make the Fireside Book of Love 
Songs (Doubleday, $6), edited by 
Margaret Boni, the perfect gift. 

In The Woman Within (Har- 
court, Brace, $5), Ellen Glasgow 
speaks with extraordinary honesty of 
her loneliness as novelist and sensi- 
tive Southern aristocrat. 

A book for scholars is The First 
Night of Twelfth Night by Dr. Les- 
lie Hotson (Macmillan, $4.50), a 
brilliant reconstruction of the first 
performance of Shakespeare’s play. 

Dr. Fritz Kahn popularizes sci- 
ence in Design of the Universe 
(Crown, $5), which includes nearly 
everything from the origin of the 
solar system to the death of moun- 
tains and valleys by erosion. The 
illustrations are extremely well done 


FOR TEEN-AGERS 

With particular reference to Emmy 
Lou’s teen-age dilemmas, Marty 
Links’ cartoons in Bobby Sox (Haw- 
thorn Books, $1) will bring many'a 
chuckle to all. 

An exciting book for teen-age 
boys is The F.B.I. by Quentin 
Reynolds (Landmark Series, Ran- 
dom House, $1.50), with tales of 
famous cases of espionage, kidnap- 
ping and gangsterism. For girls, 
Nancy Faulkner’s Side Saddle for 
Dandy (Doubleday, $2.75), a Junior 
Literary Guild selection, is the well- 


‘ written account of a tomboy’s emer- 


gence into a Virginian belle. 


FOR SMALL FRY 


Story-telling parents will find 
their cues in The Gateway to Story- 
land, edited by Watty Piper (Platt 
and Munk, $2.50). A revised edition 
with attractive illustrations, the col- 
lection includes 21 classic stories. 
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NEW LOOK AT OLD WORLD 





Continued from page 9-T 


periments are built up from basic 


elements. Educational films use novel 
ideas, such as cutting a cone by a beam 
of light. 

In addition to visiting museums and 
laboratories, a teacher profits from visit- 
ing schools and comparing materials 
and methods in the European system 
with ours. He gains a great deal by 
meeting teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators in other countries and dis- 
cussing problems in the teaching field. 

Then, too, what mathematics teacher 
isn’t interested in architecture? Cathe- 
drals caught my eye—many with Nor- 
man construction on top of Saxon, 
Gothic on top of Norman, and regional 
characteristics over all. The Westmin- 
ster Cathedral in London looks notice- 
ably Byzantine. Many buildings in 
Munich show Greek influence, while a 
few churches in Norway have shapes 
like Chinese pagodas. 


Our ideas of symmetry and what we 
call “convention” in home architecture 
may be shaken a bit. In Norway some 
square-shaped houses have a second 
story larger than the first, with grass 
growing on the roof top. In Amsterdam 
some of the old houses slant bizarrely 
outward at the top—but they have been 
standing for centuries. 

Among other sciences to explore, I 
found archaeology from the neolithic 
age to the Romans. (What geometry 
teacher isn’t thrilled over the designs of 
the Roman mosaics?) Ethnography, an- 
thropology, paleontology—every coun- 
try devotes a section of its national 
museum to these topics; the Musée de 
l' Homme in Paris has a particularly ex- 
tensive collection. 

In an eight-week summer I could 
only begin my list of the treasures of 
Europe, even in my own field of special 
interest. Since every traveler will want 
to make up his own list, the possibilities 
are endless. One thing everyone will 
want in Europe, though, is enough time 
to see everything. ¢ 
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MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. You will 


receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


__.1. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 31-T 
Free tour folder 


___2. BAILEY, JAMES & GORDON, p. 10-T 
Descriptive folders, Series T 


—___3. BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, p. 3-T 
Free booklet Class Report ; list of 
teaching aids 





——4. BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES, pp. 
23-T, 27-T 
Free catalogue Films from Britain 


___5. DRIVEHYRE, p. 7-T 
Free illustrated brochure 


-__.6. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 28-T 
Free catalogue 


—.7. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 23-T 
Reprints of student ad 


Please Print 


——8. GOV’T EMPLOYEES INS. CO., p. 11-T 
Free booklet on auto insurance 





——9. IRISH TOURIST INF. BUREAU, p. 12-T 
Inf. on study ; descriptive 
literature 


——10. LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, p. 31-T 
Free folder 


—_.11. MONTERREY TEC, p. 31-T 
Free illustrated literature 


—__.12. SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION, 
p. 10-T 
Free illustrated folders 


——13. TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, p. 28-T 
Full inf. on how to start a TAB Club 

——14. TRANSMARINE TOURS, p. 10-T 
Wustrated folder ST-12 


——15. VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH, p. 21-T 
Free booklet on 16mm projector 





School and Positi 





City 


Zone. 





This coupon valid for two months. 


December 1, 1954 











HE other day our Visual Aids Edj- 

tor telephoned us and read us a 
letter sent to her by a man who lives 
on a barely perceptible island in the 
South Pacific, and who is having a 
deuce of a time finding enough glass 
slides for his lantern projector to carry 
him through the hurriance season. 

We're confident that Mr. Dashwood’s 
glass slide problem (as related in his 
letter below) will arouse your sympa- 
thy as it did ours. If you have any lan- 
tern slides you're no longer using, send 
them to us and we'll ship them out to 
Mr. Dashwood in the South Seas. 


—Editor 


Dear Miss Falconer: 


Mauke Island is an utterly unimportant 
scrap of land nine miles in circumference 
and has a population of 850 Polynesians 
and two Europeans, Our nearest real shops 
are 1,800 miles away in New Zealand. 

Some years ago I was sent an old-fash- 
ioned kerosene burning projector, vintage 
around 1900, but really an excellent lan- 
tern for use with the large glass slides of 
that period. Unfortunately, I cannot get a 
supply of the old-fashioned glass slides, 
but feel that there must be millions of 
them stored away somewhere in schools 
and _ institutions. 

We have no electricity here, and except 
in situations like the above, are not sure 
we want it. In Mauke we have reduced 
necessities to the least common denonmi- 
nator. You are possibly wondering what I 
want a projector for? We have a long an- 
nual hurricane season, from December to 
April, during which time inter-island ship- 
ping goes north, so we are completely cut 
off until early April. During these months 
a lantern can give a great deal of pleasure 
to our people, who love everything from 
a Mickey Mouse to a Holy Land trav- 
elogue. 

Isolation and self-sufficiency like ours 
must sound fantastic to you. One day is 
exactly like the next; the sun rises and 
flames over a palisade of palms and an- 
other 24 hours is clocked in. And yet time 
seems to pass quickly. There are no out- 
standing events to mark its passage, and 
the rhythm of perfect monotony seems to 
have the slightly hypnotic effect of the 
purring of a giant dynamo... .I have 
been here 16 years, like it, and intend 
staying. I fish a great deal, keep a couple 
of ponies, and shoot a few wild duck dur 
ing the season. I am also a keen concholo 
gist and have an excellent microscope but 
poor eyesight, which may be an equilib- 
rium of justice but is nevertheless rather 
annoying. 

If you can help me to find a source of 
the old-fashioned glass slides I would be 
delighted.—R. Jut1an Dasnwoop 
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NEW FILMS 
Crayon Resist, Torn Paper, Mono- 
Prints—each 5 mins., color. Bailey 
Films, 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

RKO one-reelers—each about 8 mins.: 
Herring Hunt, Ocean to Ocean, Re- 
port on Kashmir, Golden Gate, Black 
Power, Untroubled Border, The Big 
Port. On new “life of the print” pur- 
chase instead of former ten-year lease. 
Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 

Louisiana Story—77 mins., The Titan 
_67 mins. Offered on 16mm at re- 
duced rates for high schools. ae 
porary Films, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. 

The Foreman Discovers eines 
Study—16 mins., color or b&w. Educa- 
tional Film Sales, University of Cali- 
fornia Extension, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Preface to Physics—15 mins., b&w or 
color; Deer Live with Danger—11 
mins., color; The Civil War—16 mins., 
color or b&w; Getting a Job—16 mins.; 
Planning Your Career—16 mins.; Iran 
Between Two Worlds—14 mins., b&w 
or color; Yosemite—18 mins., color. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill. 

Amenu’s Child—33 mins., documen- 
tary of African Gold Coast tribe; Road 
to Canterbury—23 mins., color; Ban- 
nister’s 4-Minute Mile—6 mins.; Ulster 
Magazine—20 mins., life in Northern 
Ireland today; Local Newspaper—17 
mins. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 

What About Drinking?—11 mins., 
one of Discussion Problems Series for 
high schools. Young America Films, 


16. EB. 4ist St., N. Y. C.. 17. 
Challenge Films: Rumor, Home 
Homicide, Which Way for Human 


Rights? Each 6 to 9 mins. Specifically 
designed for discussion groups. Each 
in two parts: first poses a problem; 


second to be shown after the discus- 
sion. Center for Mass Communication, 





Scene from Indians of the Southwest, 
color film strip—Young America Films. 





New Films and Filmstrips 


Columbia Univ. Press, 1125 Amster- 
dam Ave., N. Y. C. 25. 

Research Director—18 mins. On the 
Spot Series, each 15 mins.: Story of a 
Newspaper, Javanese Dancing, Better 
Business Bureau, Micro Movies, Test 
Pilot, French Cuisine, The Car Mart. 
National Film Board of Canada, 1270 


Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 
Flying Colors—color, how airline 
keeps planes in running- order. Free 


loan. 
Ave., 


United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Chicago 38, Ill. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Story of the Victorian Order—33 frs., 
color, manual. Work of this nursing 
order in Canada. National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 
20. 

Indians of the Southwest—6 strips, 
color. Life in Ancient Times—6 strips, 
color. Young America Films, 18 E. 
4iet St... N.Y. C. .2a. 

Our National Government—4 strips, 
color. How It Developed; Geography 
of American Peoples—5 series, color: 
The West—4 strips, Middle America— 
4 strips, South America—4 strips, Your 
Home in America—4 strips, National 
Parks and Monuments—5 strips. Child 
Cooperation and_ Self - Discipline — 9 


strips. Society for Visual Education, 

1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 

Ill. 
The Farmer's Animal Friends—6 


strips, color, for primary grades; Pic- 
ture Stories for Reading Readiness— 
7 strips, color. The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich. 

The entire list of Popular Science 
filmstrips and their Teach-o-Disc rec- 
ords are now available from the Text- 
Film Dept. of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
This purchase adds about 460 filmstrips 
and 85 records to McGraw-Hill’s §li- 
brary of teaching materials. The Popu- 
lar Science strips concentrate on ele- 





Raccoon and friend in Louisiana Story, 


a 77-minute Lopert Films production. 





31-T 


mentary and high school fields, while 
McGraw-Hill’s own library concen- 
trates on secondary school and college 
fields. The Audio-Visual Division of 
Popular Science Publishing Company 
will continue to operate their Film- 
strip-of-the-Month Clubs. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Teaching with a Filmstrip by Mar- 
garet Divizia. Informative 20-page 
booklet, based on a filmstrip of the 
same title. Additional data on using 
strips. Available from Society for Visual 
Education dealers on no-charge basis. 

—VERA FALCONER 


“Aboard and Abroad” 
A Professional Guide to 


LODE 


and How to Get 


by Harvey Olson, famous 
traveler and President of the 
Olson Travel Organization. Here 
are all the answers, plus descriptive and 
historical vignettes. For travel, for refer- 
ence — the perfect gift. ta it from 
your favorite bookselle: 

Illustrated by Cy aie 736 pages 
HARVED Publishing Company 
1 Nerth Le Salle Street * Chicage 2, Illinois 






















B Easy to Use + Lowest Cost + Portable 
RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 
erator, classroom or home use. Direct 

reading rate calculator. 814" long, 
= 214 lbs. Complete with study man- 
al, carry-case carton . . $35.00 
YE-SPAN TRAINER —Plastic Model 10. 


AVR eI 
Rateometer eunatine t Yagi . $7 So 


AuDIC VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. $, 531S. Plymouth Ct., Chicage 5 












TAKE A STUDY COURSE ON WHEELS 
NEXT SUMMER 

C) New England, 3 hours college credit. 

C) California 3 weeks conducted. 

(] Also, Free European Tour Folder. 

(] Steamship or Air Reserv. Engage Now. 


ARNOLD TOURS 2%4,C'"tr¢sr,: 


Boston 16, Mass. 

















St. dati Tab 





Book 
early, $180 up, round trip. Choice of over 100 
tours, $540 up. New Tourist Class accommoda- 
tions by scheduled airlines, off season $365.10 
up — in season, $433.80. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


UNUSUAL TRIPS TO EUROPE 


From the Norwegian Fjords to Spain 











Languages—Fashion—Art—Music Festivals 
From $590 Write for Folder 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Tcachers 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 5-4646 














SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
July 14 to August 24, 1955 

Intensive courses in Spanish and English Languages, 
Liberal Arts, Architecture, Government, Folklore, 
Arts and Crafts. Interesting Extracurricular Program. 

For illustrated literature: 
Escuela de Verano, institute Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 

















G@ TEACHERS-sust Mail This Coupon ic 


», # BORROW'100°,.°600° 


By Mail-in comptete privacy: 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


you now. 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


. © Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


future earnings. 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pr?- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





To State Finance Company, Dept. A-151 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) $._ 


Amount earned 
Cilia enticiniticineideannsit~ © GGT Ei clccncintnies 


Name and address 
Se TT I oe RL Sen 


How long with Previous 
present employer.._. employment............ 


Husband or wife's Salary 
employment.. in cai eplnemsatenn tienen _. per month $............ 


To whom are pa; oe on 
auto made? (2 


Bank you deal with (Name) 
Amount you owe bank? $.. 


What goourtey on bank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance | company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


dec ceiesinnentnccina st A ci ncesin-cocasiintintibtobiit OE ee 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.__ tite 


Number of months 
you receive salary......._.____. 


. Town 
. Town... hieesigl 
. Monthly payments? $.......__. 


Pay rent or real estate 
e) . 1s OI cenctninccicvintiattinamitibiatinales:. 


payment to? (Nam 
Purpose of loan..........-__.._.__. 








Monthly payments include 
cash interest and: 


you 
NEED® 


$ 10Q00 


. ready and waiting for 





CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 
transaction is completely 600 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you! 
are married or single, you may solve your money probs | 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the) 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you ha 

to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon ag” 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old” 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application) 











Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


— STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. A-151 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


==-=== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! "---------~ 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe a Per Mo. 
et —|$—— pon 


FILE INFORM: ATION ONLY— Please list below relative ‘information 
for our confidential files 


| To Whom Owing 





(Relati hip)........ 


Name of Relative...... 





Te | ene, Meeeeneeey See 


Name of Relative..............._.__.._..........s.......... (Relationship) .....2a8 





EE Ca Te 


Name of Relative........ 





Street Tow sai —— | 
The above statements are made tor the purpose of ‘securing a oan. “Tagree 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Street 


Sign Full 
Address 


Name Here...... 





, I | A ee | 





Amt. 
WE BOM. ccccacesee jin? 


= 
oS 
ond] 


po pmt. due date| Final pmet. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to 
—_ Mo. pmts.| $ 





the unpaid principal and int. 





3 

Agreed rate \ceeding $150 and 234 % % per month on that part over $150 and not 

of interest. )!= excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
* (unpaid principal balance; computed on the bi of the number of 


days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

In Consideration of a loan made a tet STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of potacion! and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinutng on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


% oo month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, 
at payee's option, without a render the then unpaid balance due and p 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of a? note shall be determined w 
and by virtue of the laws of ine State of Nebras 


This note and any evidence of security accompany: oy Ne are subject to 

by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that it the loa 
is not approved, this note and any qrenenee of security accompanying it 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 





date for the final payment. 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- 


TRED 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. ee 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 








= 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 





RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 





